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This agreeable Historical Tale has 
hitherto been secluded from the eye of 
the general reader, in the retirement of 
five quarto volumes. The present editor 
has frequently contemplated an impres- 
sion detached from the other works of 
the noble author ; and as the public at- 
tention has recently been directed to his 
name by an additional volume of his 
Letters, it was thought that it could not 
pass the press at a better opportunity 
than the present. 

London, 
April, 1818. 
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CHAPTER I. 



You were both so entertained with the old 
stories I told you one evening lately, of what 
I recollected to have seen and heard from my 
childhood of the courts of king George the 
first, and of his son the prince of Wales, 
afterwards George the second ; and of the 
latter* s princess, since queen Caroline; and 
you expressed such wishes that I would com- 
mit those passages (for they are scarce worthy 
of the title even of anecdotes) to writing; that, 
having no greater pleasure than to please you 
both, nor any more important or laudable oc- 
cupation, I will begin to satisfy the repetition 
of your curiosity. — But observe, I promise no 

B 
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more than to begin; for I not only cannot 
answer that I shall have patience to continue, 
but my memory is still so fresh, or rather so 
retentive of trifles which first made impression 
on it, that it is very possible my life, (turned 
of seventy-one) may be exhausted before my 
stock of remembrances ; especially as I am 
sensible of the garrulity of old age, and of its 
eagerness of relating whatever it recollects, 
whether of moment or not. Thus, while I 
fancy I am complying with you, I may only 
be indulging myself, and consequently may 
wander into many digressions for which you 
will not care a straw, and which may inter- 
cept the completion of my design. Patience, 
therefore, young ladies ; and if you coin an 
old gentleman into narratives, you must ex- 
pect a good deal of alloy. I engage for no 
method, no regularity, no polish. My nar- 
rative will probably resemble siege-pieces, 
which are struck of any promiscuous metals -, 
and, though they bear the impress of some 
sovereign's name, only serve to quiet the gar- 
rison for the moment, and afterwards are 
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merely boarded by collectors and virtuosos, 
who think their series not complete, unless 
they have even the coins of base metal of 
every reign. 

As I date from my nonage, I must have laid 
up no state-secrets. Most of the facts I am 
going to tell you, though new to you and to 
r most of the present age, were known perhaps 
at the time to my nurse and my tutors. Thus 
my stories will have nothing to do with his- 
tory. 

Luckily there have appeared within these 
three months two publications, that will serve 
as precedents for whatever I am going to say ;■ 
I mean, Lesfragmens of the correspondence 
of the duchess of Orleans, and those of the 
Memoires of the due de St. Simon. Nothing 
more deceusu than both. They tell you what 
they please— or rather what their editors have 
pleased to let them tell. 

In one respect I shall be less satisfactory. 

b 2 
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They knew and were well acquainted, or 
thought they were, with the characters of their 
personages. I did not at ten years old pene- 
trate characters ; and as George I. died at the 
period where my Reminiscence begins, and was 
rather a good sort of man than a shining king ; 
and as the duchess of Kendal was no genius, I 
heard very little of either when he and her 
power were no more. In fact, the reign of 
George I. was little more than the proem to 
the history of England under the house of 
Brunswic. That family was established here 
by surmounting a rebellion; to which settle- 
ment perhaps the phrensy of the South Sea 
scheme contributed, by diverting the national 
attention from the game of faction to the deli- 
rium of stock-jobbing $ and even faction was 
split into fractions by the quarrel between the 
king and the heir apparent — another inter- 
lude which authorises me to call the reign 
of Geprge I. a proem to the history of the 
reigning house of Brunswic, so successively 
agitated by parallel feuds. 
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Commengons. 

As my first hero was going off the stage 
before I ought to have come upon it, it will 
be necessary to. tell you, why the said two 
personages happened to meet just two nights 
before they were to part for ever 5 a ren- 
counter that barely enables me to give you a 
general idea of the former's person and of 
his mistress's-— or, as has been supposed, his 
wife's. 

As I was the youngest by eleven years of 
sir Robert Walpole's children by his first wife, 
and was extremely weak and delicate, as you 
see me still, though with no constitutional 
complaint till I had the gout after forty 5 and 
as my two sisters* were consumptive and 
died of consumptions ; the supposed necessary 
care of me (and I have overheard persons 
saying, " That child cannot possibly live") 
60 engrossed the attention of my mother, that 

* Katherine Walpole, and Mary viscountess Malpas. 
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compassion and tenderness soon became ex- 
treme fondness : and as the infinite good na- 
ture of my father nerer thwarted any of his 
children, he suffered me to be too much in- 
dulged, and permitted her to gratify the first 
vehement inclination that ever I expressed, 
and which, as I have never since felt any 
enthusiasm for royal persons, I must suppose 
that the female attendants in the family must 
have put into my head., to long to see the 
king. This childish caprice was so strong, 
that my mother solicited the duchess of Ken- 
dal to obtain for me the honour of kissing his 
majesty's hand before he set out for Hanover. 
—A favour so unusual to be asked for a boy 
of ten years old, was still too slight to be re- 
fused to the wife of the first minister for her 
darling child : yet not being proper to be 
made a precedent, it was settled to be in 
private and at night. 

Accordingly, the night but one before the 
king began his last journey, my mother car- 
ried me at ten at night to the apartment of 
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the countess of Walsingham *, on the ground- 
floor towards the garden at St. James's, which 
opened into that of her aunt the duchess of 
Kendal : apartments occupied by George II. 
after his queen's death, and by his successive 
mistresses, the countesses of Suffolk and 
Yarmouth, 

Notice being given that the king was come 
down to supper, lady Walsingham took me 
alone into the duchess's ante-room, where we 
found alone the king and her. I knelt down, 
and kissed his hand. He said a few words to 
me, and my conductress led me back to my 
mother. 

The person of the king is as perfect in my 
memory as if I saw him but yesterday. It 
was that of an elderly man, rather pale, and 
exactly like his pictures and coins 3 not tall, 

* Melusina Schulemberg, niece of the duchess of 
Kendal, created countess of Walsingham, and after- 
wards married to the famous Philip Stanhope, earl of 
Chesterfield. 
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of an aspect rather good than august, with a 
dark tie wig, a plain coat, waistcoat, and 
breeches of snuff-coloured cloth, with stock- 
ings of the same colour, and a blue riband 
over all. So entirely was he my object, that 
I do not believe I once looked at the duchess $ 
but as I could not avoid seeing her on en- 
tering the room, I remember that just beyond 
his majesty stood a verj tall, lean, ill-fa- 
voured old lady j but I did not retain the 
least idea of her features, nor know what the 
colour of her dress was. 

My childish loyalty, and the condescension 
in gratifying it, were, I suppose, causes that 
contributed very soon afterwards to make me 
shed a flood of tears for that sovereign's 
death, when with the other scholars at Eton 
college 1 walked in procession to the procla- 
mation of the successor ; and which (though I 
think they partly fell because I imagined it 
became the son of a prime-minister to be 
more concerned than other boys), were no 
doubt imputed by any of the spectators who 
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were politicians, to my fears of my father's 
most probable fall, but of which I had not 
the smallest conception $ nor should have met 
with any more concern than I did when it 
really arrived in the year 1 742, by which time 
I had lost all taste for courts and princes and 
power, as was natural to one who never felt 
an ambitious thought for himself. 

It must not be inferred from her obtaining 
this grace for me, that the duchess of Kendal 
was a friend to my father. On the contrary, 
at that moment she had been labouring to 
displace him, and introduce lord Bolinbroke * 
into the administration 5 on which I shall say 
more hereafter. 

* 

It was an instance of sir Robert's singular 
fortune, or evidence of his talents, that he 
not only preserved hiB power under two suc- 

• The well-known Henry St. John, viscount Bolin- 
broke, secretary of state to queen Anne, on whose 
death he fled and was attainted. 

b5 
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cessive monarch*, but in spite of the efforts 
of both their mistresses* to remove him. It 
was perhaps still more remarkable, and an 
instance unparalleled, that sir Robert go- 
verned George the first in Latin, the king not 
speaking English f, and his minister no Ger- 
man, nor even French. It was much talked 
of, that sir Robert, detecting one of the Ha- 
noverian ministers in some trick or falsehood 
before the king's face, had the firmness to say 
to the German, " Menthris, impudentissmie !" 

• The duchess of Kendal and lady Suffolk. 

f Prince William (afterwards duke of Cumberland), 
then a child, being carried to his grandfather on his 
birth-day, the king asked him at what hour he rose. 
The prince replied, " when the chimney-sweepers 
went about." " Vat is de chimney-sweeper ?" said 
the king. " Have yon been so long in England," said 
the boy, " and do not know what a chimney-sweeper 
is ? Why, they are like that man there " — pointing to 
lord Finch, afterwards earl of Winchelsea and Not- 
tingham, of a family uncommonly swarthy and dark, 
" the black funereal Finches—'' 

Sir Ch. Williams's Ode to a Number of Great Men, 
1742. 
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—The good-humoured monarch only laughed, 
as he often did when sir Robert complained to 
him of his Hanoverians selling places, nor 
would be persuaded that it was not the prac- 
tice of the English court $ and which an inci- 
dent must have planted in his mind with no 
favourable impression of English disinterest- 
edness. "This is a strange country!" said 
his majesty: " the first morning after my 
arrival at St. James's, I looked out of the 
window, and saw a park with walks, a canal, 
&c. which they told me were mine. The 
next day lord Chetwynd, the ranger of my 
park, sent me a fine brace of carp out of my 
canal 5 and I was told I must give five guineas 
to lord Chetwynd's servant for bringing me 
my own carp out of my own canal in my own 
park !" 

I have said that the duchess of Kendal wits 
no friend of sir Robert, and wished to make 
lord Bolinbroke minister in his room. I was 
too young to know any thing of that reign, 
nor was acquainted with the political cabals of 
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the court, which however I might have learnt 
from my father in the three years after his 
retirement $ but being too thoughtless at that 
time, nor having your laudable curiosity, I 
neglected to inform myself of many passages 
and circumstances, of which I have often 
-since regretted my faulty ignorance. 

By what I can at present recollect, the du- 
chess seems to have been jealous of sir Ro- 
bert's credit with the king, which he had 
acquired, not by paying court, but by his 
superior abilities in the house of commons, 
and by his knowledge in finance, of which 
lord Sunderland and Craggs had betrayed 
their ignorance in countenancing the South 
Sea scheme 5 and who, though more agreeable 
to the king, had been forced to >give way to 
Walpole, as the only man capable of repairing 
that mischief. The duchess too might be 
alarmed at his attachment to the princess of 
Wales, from whom, in case of the king's 
death, her grace could expect po favour. Of 
her jealousy I do know the following instance : 
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Queen Anne had bestowed the rangership of 
Richmond New Park on her relations the 
Hydes for three lives, one of which was ex- 
pired. King George, fond of shooting, bought 
out the term of the last earl of Clarendon and 
of his son lord Cornbury, and frequently. shot 
there, haying appointed my eldest brother 
lord Walpole ranger nominally, but my father 
in reality, who wished to hunt, there once or 
twice a week. The park had run to great 
decay under the Hydes, nor was there any 
mansion* better. than the common lodges of 
the keepers. The king ordered a stone lodge; 
designed by Henry earl of Pembroke, to be 
erected for himself, but merely as a banquet* 
ting - house -[, with a large eating - room, 



• The earl of Rochester, who succeeded to the title 
of Clarendon on the extinction of the elder branch, 
had a villa close without the park ; but it had been 
burnt down, and only one wing was left. W. Stan- 
hope, earl of Harrington, purchased the ruins, and 
built the house, since bought by lord Camelford. 

f It was afterwards enlarged by princess Amelia, 
to whom her father George II. had granted the re- 
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kitchen, and necessary offices, where he might 
dine after his sport. Sir Robert began an- 
other of brick for himself and the under- 
ranger, which by degrees he much enlarged, 
usually retiring thither from business, or ra- 
ther, as he said himself, to do more business 
than he could in town, on Saturdays and 
Sundays , On that edifice, on the thatched 
house, and other improvements, he laid out 
fourteen thousand pounds of t his own money. 
In the mean time, he hired a small house for 
himself on the hill without the park ; and in 
that small tenement the king did him the ho- 
nour of dining with him more than once after 
shooting. His majesty, fond of private* jo* 

version of the rangership after lord Walpole. Her 
royal highness sold it to George III. for a pension on 
Ireland of 1200/. a-year, and his majesty appointed 
lord Bute ranger for life. 

• The king hated the parade of royalty. When he 
went to. the opera, it was in no state, nor did he sit 
in the stage box, nor forwards, but behind the du- 
chess of Kendal and lady Walsingham, in the second 
box, now allotted to the maids of honour. 
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viality, was pleased with punch after dinner, 
and indulged in it freely. The duchess, 
alarmed at the advantage the minister might 
make of the openness of the king's heart in 
those convivial unguarded hours, and at a 
crisis when she was conscious sir Robert was 
apprised of her inimical machinations in fa- 
vour of Bolinbroke, enjoined the few Germans 
who accompanied the king at those dinners, 
to prevent his majesty from drinking too 
freely. Her spies obeyed too punctually, and 
without any address. The king was offended, 
and silenced the tools by the coarsest epithets 
in the German language. He even before his 
departure ordered sir Robert to have the 
stone-lodge finished against his return— no 
symptom of a falling minister, as has since 
been supposed sir Robert then was, and that 
lord Bolinbroke was to have replaced him, 
had the king lived to come back. But my 

i 

presumption to the contrary is more strongly 
corroborated by what had recently passed. 
The duchess had actually prevailed on the 
king to see Bolinbroke secretly in his closet. 
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That intriguing Proteus, aware that he might 
not obtain an audience long enough to efface 
former prejudices and make sufficient impres- 
sion on the king against sir Robert, and in his 
own favour, went provided with a long me- 
morial, which he left in the closet, and begged 
his majesty to peruse coolly at his leisure. 
The king kept the paper — but no longer than 
till he saw sir Robert, to whom he delivered 
the poisoned remonstrance. — If that commu- 
nication prognosticated the minister's fall, I 
am at a loss to know what a mark of confi- 
dence is. 

Nor was that discovery the first intimation 
that Walpole had received of the measure of 
Bolinbroke's gratitude. The minister, against 
the earnest representations of his family and 
most intimate friends, had consented to the 
recall of that incendiary from banishment*, 



• Bolinbroke at his return could not avoid waiting 
on sir, Robert to thank him, and was invited to dine 
with him at Chelsea; but whether tortured at wit- 
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excepting only his re-admission into the house 
of lords, that every field of annoyance might 
not be open to his mischievous turbulence. 
Bolinbroke, it seems, deemed an embargo 
laid on his tongue would warrant his hand to 
lanch every envenomed shaft against his be- 
nefactor, who by restricting had paid him the 
compliment of avowing that his eloquence 
was not totally inoffensive. Craftsmen, pam- 
phlets, libels, combinations, were showered on 
or employed for years against the prime-mi- 
nister, without shaking his power or ruffling 
his temper: and Bolinbroke had the mortifi- 
cation of finding his rival had abilities to 
maintain his influence against the * mistresses 



nessing Walpole's serene frankness and felicity, or 
suffocated with indignation and confusion at being 
forced to be obliged to one whom he hated and en- 
vied, the first morsel he put into his mouth was near 
choking him, and he was reduced to rise from table 
and leave the room for some minutes. I never heard 
of their meeting more. 

* George II. parted with lady Suffolk, on princess 
Amelia informing queen Caroline from Bath that the 
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of two kings, with whom his antagonist had 
plotted in vain to overturn him. 

mistress had interviews there with lord Bolinbroke. 
Lady Suffolk, above twenty years after, protested to me 
that she had not once seen his lordship there ; and I 
should believe she did not, for she was a woman of 
truth: but her great intimacy and connexion with 
Pope and Swift, the intimate friends of Bolinbroke, 
even before the death of George I. and her being the 
channel through whom that faction had flattered 
themselves they should gain the ear of the new king, 
can leave no doubt of lady Suffolk's support of that 
party. Her dearest friend to her death was William 
afterwards lord Chetwynd, the known and most 
trusted confident of lord Bolinbroke. Of those poli* 
tical intrigues I shall say more in these Reminis- 
cences. 
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CHAPTER II. 

George the first, while electoral prince, had 
married his cousin the princess Dorothea*, 
only child of the duke of Zellj a match of 
convenience to reunite the dominions of the 
family. Though she was very handsome, the 
prince, who was extremely amorous, had se- 
veral mistresses ; which provocation, and hit 
absence in the army of the confederates, pro- 
bably disposed the princess to indulge some 
degree of coquetry. At that moment arrived 
at Hanover the famous and beautiful count 
Konismark f, the charms of whose person 

* Her names were Sophia Dorothea ; but I call her 
by the latter, to distinguish her from the princess 
Sophia, her mother-in-law, on whom the crown of 
Great Britain was settled. 

f Konismark behaved with great intrepidity, and 
was wounded at a bull-feast in Spain. See Letters 
from Spain of the comtesse Danois, vol. ii. He was 
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ought not to have obliterated the memory of 
his vile assassination of Mr. Thynne. His 
vanity, the beauty of the electoral princess, 
and the neglect under which he found her, 
encouraged his presumption to make his ad- 
dresses to her, not covertly $ and she, though 
believed not to have transgressed her duty, 
did receive them too indiscreetly. The old 
elector flamed at the insolence of so stig- 
matized a pretender, and ordered him to quit 
his dominions the next day. The princess, 
surrounded by women too closely connected 
with her husband, and consequently enemies 
of the lady they injured, was persuaded by 
them to suffer the count to kiss her hand be- 
fore his abrupt departure 3 and he was ac- 
tually introduced by them into her bed-cham- 
ber the next morning before she rose. From 
that moment he disappeared 5 nor was it 
known what became of him, till on the death 
of George I., on his son the new king's first 

brother of the beautiful comtesse de Konismark, mis- 
tress of Augustus the second, king of Poland. 
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journey to Hanover, some alterations in the 
palace being ordered by him, the body of Ko- 
nismark was discovered under the floor of the 
electoral princess's dressing-room — the count 
having probably been strangled there the in- 
stant he left her, and his body secreted. The 
discovery was hushed up j George II. entrust- 
ed the secret to his wife queen Caroline, who 
told it to my father: but the king was too 
tender of the honour of his mother to utter it 
to his mistress > nor did lady Suffolk ever 
hear of it, till I informed her of it several 
years afterwards. The disappearance of the 
count made his murder suspected, and various 
reports of the discovery of his body have of 
late years been spread, but not with the au- 
thentic circumstances. 

The second George loved his mother as 
much as he hated his father, and purposed, as 
was said, had the former survived, to have 
brought her over and declared her queen- 
dowager*. Lady Suffolk has told me her 

* Lady Suffolk thought he rather would have made 
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surprise, on going to the new queen the 
morning after the news arrived of the death 
of George I. at seeing hung up in the queen's 
dressing-room a whole length of a lady in royal 
robes $ and in the bed-chamber a half length 
of the same person, neither of which lady 
Suffolk had ever seen before. The prince had 
kept them concealed, not daring to produce 
them during the life of his father. The whole 
length he probably sent to Hanover*; the half 



her regent of Hanover ; and she also told me, that 
George I. had offered to live again with his wife, but 
she refused, unless her pardon were asked publicly. 
She said, what most affected her was the disgrace 
that would be brought on her children ; and if she 
were only pardoned, that would not remove it. Lady 
Suffolk thought she was then divorced, though the 
divorce was never published ; and that the old elector 
consented to his son's marrying the duchess of Kendal 
with the left hand~~but it seems strange that George 
I. should offer to live again with his wife, and yet be 
divorced from her. Perhaps George II., to vindicate 
his mother, supposed that offer and her spirited re- 
fusal. 

• George II. was scrupulously exact in separating 
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length I have frequently and frequently seen 
in the library of princess Amelia, who told 
me it was the portrait of her grandmother. 
She bequeathed it, with other pictures of 
her family, to her nephew, the landgrave of 
Hesse. 

Of the circumstances that ensued on Ko- 
nism ark's disappearance I am ignorant $ nor 



and keeping in each country whatever belonged to 
England or Hanover. Lady Suffolk told me, that on 
his accession he could not find a knife, fork, and spoon 
of gold which had belonged to queen Anne, and 
which he remembered to have seen here at his first 
arrival. He found them at Hanover on his first 
journey thither after he came to the crown, and 
brought them back to England. He could not recol- 
lect much of greater value; for on queen Anne's 
death, and in the interval before the arrival of the 
new family, such a clearance had been made of her 
majesty's jewels, or the new king so instantly distri- 
buted what he found amongst his German favourites, 
that, as lady S. told me, queen Caroline never ob- 
tained of the late queen's jewels but one pearl-neck- 
lace. 
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am I acquainted with the laws of Germany 
relative to divorce or separation : nor do I 
know or suppose that despotism and. pride 
allow the law to insist on much formality 
when a sovereign has reason or a mind to get 
rid of his wife. Perhaps too much difficulty 
of untying the Gordian knot of matrimony 
thrown in the way of an absolute prince 
would be no kindness to the ladies, but 
might prompt him to use a sharper weapon/ 
like that butchering husband our Henry VIII. 
Sovereigns, who narrow or let out the law of 
God according to their prejudices and pas- 
sions, mould their own laws no doubt to the 
standard of their convenience. Genealogic 
purity of blood is the predominant folly of 
Germany 3 and the code of Malta seems to 
have more force in the empire than the ten 
commandments. Thence was introduced that 
most absurd evasion of the indissolubility of 
marriage, espousals with the left hand — as if 
the Almighty had restrained his ordinance to 
one half of a man's person, and allowed - a 
greater latitude to his left side than to his 
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right, or pronounced the former more ignoble 
than the tatter. The consciences both of 
princely and noble persons in Germany are 
quieted, if the more plebeian side is married 
to one who would degrade the more illustrious 
moiety — but, as if the laws of matrimony had 
no reference to the children to be thence pro- 
pagated, the children of a left-handed alliance 
are not entitled to inherit.—- Shocking conse- 
quence of a senseless equivocation, that only 
satisfies pride, not justice ; and calculated for 
an acquittal at the herald's office, not at the 
last tribunal. 
. • 

Separated the princess Dorothea certainly 
was, and never admitted even to the nominal 
houours of her rank, being thenceforward al- 
ways styled duchess of Halle. Whether di- 
vorced is problematic, at least to me 3 nor 
, can I pronounce, as, though it was generally 
believed, 1 am not certain that George es- 
poused the duchess of Kendal with his left 
hand. As the princess Dorothea died only 
some months before him, that ridiculous cere- 

c 
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mony was scarcely deferred till then -, and the 
extreme outward devotion of the duchess, 
who every Sunday went seven times to Lu- 
theran chapels, seemed to announce a legal- 
ized wife. As the genuine wife was always 
detained in her husband's power, he seems 
not to have wholly dissolved their union ; for, 
on the approach of the French army towards 
Hanover, during queen Anne's reign, the du- 
chess of Halle was sent home to her father 
and mother, who doted on their only child, 
and did retain her for a whole year, and did 
implore, though in vain, that she might con* 
tinue to reside with them. As her son too, 
George II., had thoughts of bringing her over 
and declaring her queen dowager, one can 
hardly believe that a ceremonial divorce had 
passed, the existence of which process would 
have glared in the face of her royalty. But 
though German casuistry might allow her hug* 
band to take another wife with his left hand, 
because his legal wife had suffered her right 
hand to be kissed in bed by a gallant, even 
Westphalian or Aulic counsellors could not 
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have pronounced that such a momentary adieu 
constituted adultery $ and therefore of a formal 
divorce I must doubt — and there I must leave 
that case o! conscience undecided, till future 
search iuto the Hanoverian chancery shall 
clear up a point of little real importance. 

I have said that the disgraced princess died 
but a short time before the king. It is known 
that in queen Anne's time there was much noise 
about French prophets. A female of that vo- 
cation (for we know from Scripture that the 
gift of prophecy is not limited to one gender) 
warned George the first to take eare of his wife> 
as he would not survive her a year. That 
oracle was probably dictated to die Freaeh 
Deborah by die duke and duchess of ZeB, who 
might be apprehensive lest the duehess of 
Kendal should be tempted to remove entirely 
the obstacle to her conscientious union with 
their son-in-law. Most Germans are super* 
stitioua, even such as hatve few other impres* 
sfcms of religion. George gave such credit to 

c2 
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the denunciation, tbat on the eve of his last 
departure he took leave of his son and the 
princess of Wales with tears, telling them he 
should never see them more. It was certainly 
his own approaching fate that melted him, not 
the 7 thought of quitting for ever two persons 
he hated. He did sometimes so much justice 
to his son as to say, " II est fougueux, mais 
il a de Fhonneur."— For queen Caroline, to 
his confidents he termed her cette dxablesse 
madame la princesse. 

I do not know whether it was about the 
same period, that in a tender mood he pro* 
mised the duchess of Kendal, that if she 
survived him, and it were possible for the 
departed to return to this world, he would 
make her a visit. The duchess on his death 
so much expected the accomplishment of that 
engagement, that a large raven, or some 
black fowl, flying into one of the windows of 
her villa at Isleworth, she was persuaded it 
was the soul of her departed monarch so ac- 
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coutred, and received and treated it' with' all 
the respect and tenderness of duty, till the 
royal bird or she took their last flight. 

George II. no more addicted than his father 
to too much religious credulity, had yet im- 
plicit faith in the German notion of vampires, 
and has more than once been angry with my 
father for speaking irreverently of those ima- 
ginary bloodsuckers. 

The duchess of Kendal, of whom I have said 
so much, was, when mademoiselle Schulem- 
berg, maid of honour to the electress Sophia, 
mother of king George I., and destined by king 
William and the act of settlement to succeed: 
queen Anne. George fell in love with made- 
moiselle Schulemberg, though by no means 
an inviting object — so little, that one evening 
when she was in waiting behind the elec- 
tress' s chair at a ball, the princess Sophia, 
who had made herself mistress of the language 
of her future subjects, said in English to Mrs; 
Howard (afterwards countess of Suffolk), then 
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at her court, " Look at that mawkin, and 
think of her being my son's passion!" Mrs. 
Howard, who told me the story, protested 
she was terrified, forgetting that mademoiselle 
Schulemberg did not understand English. 

The younger mademoiselle Schulemberg, 
who came over with her and was created 
countess of Walsinghain, passed for her niece \ 
but was so like to the king, that it is not very 
credible that the duchess, who had affected to 
pass for cruel, had waited for the left-handed 
marriage. 

- The duchess, under whatever denomination, 
had attained and preserved to the last her 
ascendant over the king : but notwithstanding 
that influence, he was hot more constant to her 
than he had been to his avowed wife $ for an- 
other acknowledged mistress, whom he also 
brought oyer, was madam Kilmansegge, coun- 
tess of Platen, who was created countess of 
Darlington, and by whom he was indisputably 
father of Charlotte, married to lord viscount 
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Howe, and mother of the present earl. Lady 
Howe was never publicly acknowledged as 
the king's daughter ; but princess Amelia 
treated her daughter Mrs. Howe * upon that 
foot, and one evening when I was present, 
gave her a ring with a small portrait of 
George I. with a crown of diamonds* 

Lady Darlington, whom I saw at my mo- 
ther's in my infancy, and whom I remember 
by being terrified at her enormous figure, was 
as corpulent and ample as the duchess was 
long and emaciated. Two fierce black eyes, 
large and rolling beneath two lofty arched 
eye-brows, two acres of cheeks spread with 
crimson, an ocean of neck that overflowed and 
was not distinguished from the lower part of 
her body, and no part restrained by stays — 
no wonder that a child dreaded such an 
ogress, and that the mob of London were 



* Caroline, the eldest of lady Howe's children, had 
married a gentleman of her own name, John Howe, 
esq. of Hanslop, in the county of Bucks. 
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highly diverted at the importation of so un- 
common a seraglio ! They were food for all 
the venom of the Jacobites 3 and indeed no- 
thing could be grosser than the ribaldry that 
was vomited out in lampoons, libels, and 
every channel of abuse, against the sovereign 
and the new court, and chanted even in their 
hearing about the public streets *. 

On the other hand, it was not till the last 
year or two of his reign that their foreign so- 
vereign paid the nation the compliment of. 
taking openly an English mistress. That per- 
sonage was Anne Brett, eldest daughter by 



- * One of the German ladies being abased by the 
mob, was said to have put her head out of the coach, 
and cried in bad English, " Good people, why you 
abuse us ? We come for all your goods." " Yes, 
damn ye," answered a fellow in the crowd, " and for 
all our chattels too." I mention this, because on the 
death of princess Amelia, the newspapers revived the 
story and told it of her, though I had heard it three- 
score years before of one of her grandfather's mis- 
tresses. 
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her second husband of the repudiated wife of 
the earl of Macclesfield, the unnatural mother 
of Savage the poet. Miss Brett was very 
handsome, but dark enough by her eyes, 
complexion, and hair, for a Spanish beauty. 
Abishag was lodged in the palace under the 
eyes of Bathsheba, who seemed to maintain 
her power, as other favourite sultanas have 
done, by suffering partners in the sovereign's 
affections. When his majesty should return 
to England, a countess's coronet was to have 
rewarded the young lady's compliance, and 
marked her secondary rank. She might, how- 
ever, have proved a troublesome rival, as she 
seemed so confident of the power of her 
charms, that, whatever predominant ascendant 
the duchess might retain, her own authority 
in the palace she thought was to yield to no 
one else. George the first, when his son the 
prince of Wales and the princess had quitted 
St. James's on their quarrel with him, had 
kept back their three eldest daughters, who 
lived with him to his death, even after there 
had outwardly been a reconciliation between 

c5 
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the king and prince. Miss Brett,, when the 
king set out, ordered a door to be broken 
out of her apartment into the royal garden. 
Anne, the eldest of the princesses, offended 
at that freedom, and not choosing such a com- 
panion in her walks, ordered the door to be 
walled up again. Miss Brett as imperiously 
reversed that command. The king died sud- 
denly, and the empire of the new mistress and 
her promised coronet vanished. She after- 
wards married sir William Leman, and was 
forgotten before her reign had transpired be- 
yond the confines of Westminster ! 
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CHAPTER III. 

Onb of the most remarkable occurrences in the 
reign of George the first, was the open quarrel 
between him and his son the prince of Wales. 
Whence the dissension originated > whether the 
prince's attachment to Ins mother embittered 
his mind against his father, or whether hatred 
of his father occasioned his devotion to her, I 
do not pretend to know. I do suspect from 
circumstances, that the hereditary enmity in 
the house of Brunswic between the parents 
and their eldest sons dated earlier than the 
divisions between the first two Georges. The 
princess Sophia was a woman of parts and 
great vivacity : in the earlier part of her life 
she had professed much zeal for the deposed 
house of Stuart, as appeared by a letter of 
hers in print, addressed, I think, to the che- 
valier de St George. It is natural enough far 
all princes, who have no prospect of being 
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benefited by the deposition of a crowned head, 
to choose to think royalty an indelible cha- 
racter. The queen of Prussia, daughter of 
George the first, lived and died an avowed Ja- 
cobite. The princess Sophia, youngest child 
of the queen of Bohemia, was consequently 
the most remote from any pretensions to the 
British crown * — but no sooner had king Wil- 
liam procured a settlement of it after queen 
Anne on her electoral highness, than nobody 
became a stancher whig than the princess 
Sophia, nor could be more impatient to mount 
the throne of the expelled Stuarts. It is cer- 

* It is remarkable, that either the weak propensity 
of the Stuarts to popery, or the visible connection be- 
tween regal and ecclesiastic power, had such opera- 
tion on many of the branches of that family, who 
were at a distance from the crown of England, to 
wear which it is necessary to be a protestant, that 
two or three of the daughters of the king and queen 
of Bohemia, though their parents had lost every thing 
•in the struggle between the two religions, turned 
Roman catholics ; and so did one or more of the sons 
of the princess Sophia, brothers of the protestant 
candidate, George the first. 
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tain that during the reign of Anne, the elector 
George was inclined to the tories , though 
after his mother's death and his own accession 
he gave himself to the opposite party. But if 
he and his mother espoused different factions, 
Sophia found a ready partisan in her grandson 
the electoral prince* ; and it is true, that the 
demand made by the prince of his writ of 
summons to the house of lords as duke of 
Cambridge, which no wonder was so offensive 
to queen Anne, was made in concert with his 
grandmother, without the privity of the elec- 
tor his father. Were it certain, as. was be- 
lieved, that Bolinbroke and the Jacobites pre- 
vailed on the queen f to consent to her bro- 




* Afterwards George the second. 

f I believe it was a fact, that the podr weak queen, 
being disposed even to cede the crown to her brother, 
consulted bishop Wilkins, called the Prophet, to know 
, what would be the consequence of such a step. He 
replied, " Madam, you would be in the Tower in a 
month, and dead in three." This sentence,' dictated 
by common sense, her majesty took for inspiration, 
and dropped all thoughts of resigning the crown. 
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ther coming secretly to England, and to seeing 
him in her closet; she might have been in- 
duced to that step, when provoked by an 
attempt to force a distant and foreign heir 
upon her while still alive. 

The queen and her heiress being dead, the 
new king and his son came over in apparent 
harmony ; and on his majesty's first visit to 
his electoral dominions, the prince of Wales 
was even left regent ; but never being trusted 
afterwards with that dignity on like occasions, 
4t is probable that the son discovered too 
much fondness for acting the king, or that the 
father conceived a jealousy of his having done 
so. Sure it is, that on the king's return great 
•divisions arose in the court 5 and the whigs 
were divided — some devoting themselves to 
the wearer of the crown, and others to the 
expectant. I shall not enter into the detail of 
those squabbles, of which I am but super- 
ficially informed. The predominant ministers 
were the earls of Sunderland and Stanhope. 
The brothers-in-law, the viscount Townshend 
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and Mr. Robert Walpole, adhered to the prince. 
Lord Sunderland is said to have too much 
resembled as a politician the earl his father, 
who was so principal an actor in the reign of 
James the second, and in bringing about the 
revolution. Between the earl in question and 
the prince of Wales grew mortal antipathy $ 
of which an anecdote told to me by my father 
himself will leave no doubt. When a reconci- 
liation had been patched up between the two 
courts, and my father became first lord of the 
treasury a second time, lord Sunderland in a 
tke-h-tete with him said, " Well, Mr. Wal- 
pole, we have settled matters for the present ; 
but we must think whom we will have next " 
(meaning in case of the king's demise). Wal- 
pole replied, €< Your lordship may think as 
you please, but my part is taken $" meaning 
to support the established settlement. 

Earl Stanhope was a man of strong and 
violent passions, and had dedicated himself to 
the army $ and was so far from thinking of 
any other line, that when Walpole, who first 
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suggested the idea of appointing him secretary 
of state, proposed it to him, he flew into a 
furious rage, and was on the point of a down- 
right quarrel, looking on himself as totally un- 
qualified for the post, and suspecting it for a 
plan of mocking him. He died in one of those 
tempestuous sallies, being pushed in the house 
of lords on the explosion of the South Sea 
scheme. That iniquitous affair, which Walpole 
had early exposed, and to remedy the mischiefs 
of which he alone was deemed adequate, had 
replaced him at the head of affairs, and obliged 
Sunderland to submit to be only a coadjutor 
of the administration. The younger Craggs *, 
a showy vapouring man, had been brought 
forward by the ministers to oppose Walpole ; 
but was soon reduced to beg his assistance 
on onef of their ways and means. Craggs 
caught his death by calling at the gate of lady 
March J, who was ill of the small-pox $ and 

* James Craggs, jun. buried in Westminster-abbey, 
with an epitaph by Pope, 
f I think it was the sixpenny tax on offices. 
X Sarah Cadogan, afterwards duchess, of Richmond. 
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being told .so by the porter, went home di- 
rectly, fell ill of the same distemper, and died. 
His father, the. elder. Craggs,. whose very good 
sense, sir R. Walpole much admired, soon fol- 
lowed his son, and his sudden death was im- 
puted to grief; but having been deeply dipped 
in the iniquities of the South Sea, and wishing 
to prevent confiscation and save his ill-acquired 
wealth for his daughters, there was no doubt 
of his having dispatched himself. When his 
death was divulged, sir Robert owned that 
the unhappy man had in an oblique manner 
hinted his resolution to him. 

The reconciliation of the royal family was 
so little cordial, that I question whether the 
prince did not resent sir Robert Walpole's 
return to the king's service. Yet had Wal- 
pole defeated a plan of Sunderland that would 
in futurity have exceedingly hampered the 
successor, as it was calculated to do ; nor do 
I affect to ascribe sir Robert's victory directly 
to zeal for the prince : personal and just views 
prompted his opposition, and the commoners 
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* 

of England were not less indebted to him than 
the prince. Sunderland had devised a bill to 
restrain the crown from ever adding above 
six peers to a number limited*. The actual 
peers were far from disliking the measure $ 
but Walpole, taking fire, instantly communi- 
cated his dissatisfaction to all the great com- 
moners, who might for ever be excluded from 
the peerage. He spoke, he wrote, he per- 
suaded, and the bill was rejected by the com- 
mons with disdain, after it had passed the 
house of lords. 

But the hatred of some of the junto at 
court had gone farther, horridly farther. On 
the death of George the first, queen Caroline 
found in his cabinet a proposal of the earl of 
Berkeley f, then, I think, first lord of the ad- 
miralty, to seize the prince of Wales, and con- 

* Queen Anne's creation of twelve peers at once, 
to obtain a majority in the house of lords, offered an 
ostensible plea for the restriction. 

f James Berkeley, eari of Berkeley, knight of the 
garter, &c. 
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vey him to America,, whence he should never 
be heard of more. This detestable project, 
copied probably from the earl of Falmouth's 
offer to Charles the second with regard to his 
queen, was in the hand-writing of Charles 
Stanhope, elder brother of the earl of Har- 
rington * : and so deep was the impression 
deservedly made on the mind of George the 
second by that abominable paper, that all the 
favour of lord Harrington, when secretary of 
state, could never obtain the smallest boon to 
his brother, though but the subordinate tran- 
scriber. George the first was too humane to 
listen to soch an atrocious deed. It was not 
very kind to the conspirators to leave such 
an instrument behind him ; — and if virtue and 
conscience will not check bold bad men from 
paying court by detestable offers, the king's 
carelessness or indifference in such an instance 
ought to warn them of the little gratitude that 
such machinations can inspire or expect. 

• William Stanhope, first earl of Harrington of that 
family. 
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Among those who had preferred the service 
of the king to that of the. heir apparent, was 
the duke of Newcastle *-, who, having mar- 
ried his sister to lord Townshend, both his 
royal highness and the viscount had expected 
would have adhered to that connection — and 
neither forgave his desertion. — —I am aware 
of the desultory manner in which I have told 
my story, having mentioned the reconciliation 
of the king and prince before I have given any 
account of their public rupture. The chain of 
my thoughts led me into the preceding details, 
and, if I do not flatter myself, will have let 
you into the motives of my dramatis persons 
better than if I had more exactly observed 
chronology^ and as I am not writing a re- 
gular tragedy, and profess but to relate facts 
as I recollect them $ or (if you will allow me 

« 

* Thomas Holies Pelham, duke of Newcastle, lord 
chamberlain, then secretary of state, and lastly first 
lord of the treasury under George the second; the 
same king to whom he had been so obnoxious in the 
preceding reign. He was obliged by George the third 
to resign his post. 



?% 
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to imitate French writers of tragedy), may I 
not plead that I have unfolded my piece as 
they do, by introducing two courtiers to ac- 
quaint one another, and by bricole the au- 
dience, with what had passed in the pene- 
tralia before the tragedy commences ? 

The exordium thus duly prepared, you must 
suppose, ladies, that the second act opens 
with a royal christening. The princess of 
Wales had been delivered of a second son. 
The prince had intended his uncle the duke 
of York, bishop of Osnaburg, should with his 
majesty be godfathers. Nothing could equal 
the indignation of his royal highness when the 
king named the duke of Newcastle for second 
sponsor, and would hear of no other. The 
christening took place as usual in the princess's 
bed-chamber. Lady Suffolk, then in waiting 
as woman of the bed-chamber, and of most 
accurate memory, painted the scene to me 
exactly. On one side of the bed stood the 
godfathers and godmother j on the other the 
prince, and the princess's ladies. No sooner 
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had the bishop closed the ceremony, than the 
prince, crossing the feet of the bed in a rage, 
stepped up to the duke of Newcastle, and, 
holding up his hand and fore-finger in a me- 
nacing attitude, said, " You are a rascal, but 
I shall find you;" meaning, in broken English, 
u I shall find a time to be revenged."— 
" What was my astonishment," continued 
lady Suffolk, " when going to the princess's 
apartment the next morning, the yeomen in 
the guard-chamber pointed their halberds at 
my breast, and told me I must not pass ! I 
urged, that it was my duty to attend the prin- 
cess. They said, ' No matter 3 I must not 
pass that way.' " 

In one word, the king had been so pro- 
yoked at the prince's outrage in his presence, 
that it had been determined to inflict a still 
greater insult on his royal highness. His 
threat to the duke was pretended to be un- 
derstood as a challenge 5 and to prevent a 
duel he had actually been put under arrest- 
as if a prince of Wales could stoop to fight 
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with a subject. The arrest was soon taken 
off 5 but at night the prince and princess were 
ordered to leave the palace, and retired to the 
house of her chamberlain, the earl of Gran* 
tham, in Albemarle-street. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

As this trifling work is a miscellany of de- 
tached recollections, I will, ere I quit the 
article of George the first, mention two sub- 
jects of very unequal import, which belong 
peculiarly to his reign. The first was the de- 
privation of Atterbury, bishop of Rochester. 
Nothing more offensive to men of priestly 
principles could easily have happened : yet, 
as in a country of which the constitution was 
founded on rational and liberal grounds, and 
where thinking men had so recently exerted 
themselves to explode the prejudices attached 
to the persons of kings and churchmen, it was 
impossible to defend the bishop's treason, but 
by denying it j or to condemn his condemna- 
tion, but by supposing illegalities in the pro- 
cess : both were, vehemently urged by his 
faction, as his innocence was pleaded by him- 
self. That punishment and expulsion from 
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his country may stagger the virtue even of 
a good man, and exasperate him against his 
country, is perhaps natural, and humanity 
ought to pity it. But whatever were the 
prepossessions of his friends in his favour, 
charity must now believe that Atterbury 
was always an ambitious turbulent priest, 
attached to the house of Stuart, and con- 
sequently no friend to. the civil and religious 
liberties of his country: or it must be ac- 
knowledged, that the disappointment of his 
ambition by the queen's death, -and the pro- 
scription of his ministerial associates, had 
driven on attempts to restore the expelled 
family in hopes of realizing his aspiring views. 
His letters published by Nichols breathe the 
impetuous spirit of his youth. -His exclama- 
tion on the queen's death, when he offered to 
proclaim the pretender at Charing-cross in 
pontificalibus, and swore, on not being sup* 
ported, that there was the best cause in Eng- 
land lost for want of spirit, is now believed 
also. His papers deposited with king James's 
in the Scottish college at Paris, proclaimed in 



what sentiments he died 5 and tfce lac-similes 
of his letters published by sir David Dalrymple 
leave no doubt of his having in his exile en- 
tered into the service of the pretender. Cul- 
pable as he was, who but must lament that 
so classic a mind had only assumed so elegant 
and amiable a semblance as he adopted after 
the disappointment of his prospects and hopes ? 
His letter in defence of the authenticity of lord 
Clarendon's history, is one of the most beau- 
tiful and touching specimens of eloquence in 
our language. 

It was not to load the character of the 
bishop, nor to affect candour by applauding 
his talents, that I introduced mention of him j 
much less to impute to him any conscious* 
ness of the intended crime that I am going to 
relate. The person against whom the blow 
was supposed to be meditated, never in the 
most distant manner suspected the bishop of 
being privy to the {dot— No : animosity of 
parties, and malevolence to the champions of 
the house of Brunswic, no doubt suggested 



to some Wind zealots -the perpetration of a 
£rime, which would necessarily have injured 
the bishop's cause, and could by no mem 
Jiave prevented his disgrace. 

* 
Mr. Johnstone, an ancient gentleman, who 
had been secretary of state for Scotland, his 
country, in the reign of king William, was a 
zealous friend of my father, sir Robert, and 
who, in that period of assassination plots, had 
imbibed snob a iinetore of suspicion, that he 
was continually notifying similar machinations 
to my father, and warning him to be on his 
guard against them. Sir Robert, intrepid and 
unsuspicious *, used to r^Uy bis good mo- 



• At the time of the Preston rebeltfop, a Jacobite, 
who sometimes furnished air Robert with .intelligence, 
sitting alone with him one night, suddenly .putting bis 
band into his bosom and rising, said, " Why do not J 
kill you now?" JVaJpoJe starting up, replied, " Be- 
cause I am a. younger man and a stronger." They sat 
down a^ajn and .discussed the person's .information. 
Rut sir Robert aftejcwar^s bad reasons for thinWng 
that the spy had no indention of assassination, bat 

d2 
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Alitor; and, when serious, told him, that his 
life was too constantly exposed to his enemies 
to make it of any use to be watchful on any 
particular occasion ; nor, though Johnstone 
often hurried to him with intelligence of such 



had hoped, by intimidating, to extort money from 
him. Yet if no real attempt was made on his life, it 
was not from want of suggestions to it. One of the 
weekly journals pointed out sir Robert's frequent pass- 
ing Putney-bridge late at night, attended but by one 
or two servants, on his way to New Park, as a proper 
place : and after sir Robert's death, the second earl 
of Egmont told me, that he was once at a consultation 
of the opposition, in which it was proposed to have 
sir Robert murderecTby a mob, of which the earl had 
declared his abhorrence. Such an attempt was ac- 
tually made in 1733, at the time of the famous excise- 
Irfll. As the minister descended the stairs of the 
"house of commons on the night he carried the bill, he 
was guarded on one side by his second son Edward, 
and on the other by general Charles Churchill ; but 
the crowd behind endeavoured to throw him down, 
as he was a bulky man, and trample him to death ; 
and that not succeeding, they tried to strangle him by 
pulling his red cloak tight— but fortunately the strings 
broke by the violence of the tug. 
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designs, did he ever see reason, but once, to 
believe in the soundness of the information. 
That once arrived thus : A day or two before 
the bill of pains and penalties was to- pass the 
house of commons against the bishop of Ro- 
chester, Mr. Johnstone advertised sir Robert; 

. to be circumspect $ for three or four persons 
meditated to assassinate him as he should leave 
the house at night. Sir Robert laughed, and 
forgot the notice. The morning after the de- 
bate, Johnstone came to sir Robert with, a kind 
of good-natured insult, telling him, that though 
he had scoffed his advice, he had for once fol- 
lowed it, and by so doing preserved his life. 
Sir Robert understood not what he meant, 
and protested he had not given more credit 
than usual to his warning. " Yes," said 
Johnstone, " but you did 3 for you did not 
come from the house last night in your own 
chariot/' Walpole affirmed that he did. But 
bis friend, persisting in his asseveration, sir 
Robert called one of his footmen, who replied, 
" I did call up your honour's carriage ; but 

' colonel Churchill being with you, and his cha-* 



riot driving up first, yoUt honotfr stepped into 
that, atid yotir own came heme empty." John- 
stone, tritimphitig on his off* tenacity, and 
pushing the eXamin&tioa farther; sir Robert*& 
coaehrtfari recollected, thai a» he left Palace* 
yard three men much mntfed had looked into- 
the empty chariot. The mystery wa» never 
farther cleared xtp * and my father frequently 
said, it Wm the only instance of the kind in 
which' he had eVe¥ see** any appearance of a 
real design. 

The second subject that I promised to men* 
tie*, and it shall be very briefly, was the revHftl 
of tfe* order of the bath. It was the meagttte of 
sir Rdbert Walpole, and was att artful bank of 
thirty-six ribands to strpply a" fond of favours' 
in lien of places. He meant too to stare off 
the demands for garters-, and intended that the 1 
red should be a step to the bltte ; and accord- 
ingly took one of the former himself. He 
offered the new order to old Sarah, dnches? 
of Marlborough, for her grandson the duke, 
and for the duke of Bedford, who had married 
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one of her grand-daughters *. She haughtily 
replied, they should take nothing but the 
garter. " Madam/* said sir .Robert coolly, 
" they who take the bath will the sooner have 
the garter/' The next year he took the latter 
himself with the dnke of Richmond, both 
haying been previously installed knights of 
the revived institution. 

Before I quit king George the first, I will 
relate a story very expressive of his good-hu- 
moured presence of mind. 

On one of his journeys to Hanover his coach 
broke. At a distance in view waa a chateau 
of a considerable German nobleman. Hie 
king sent to borrow assistance. The pos- 
sessor came, conveyed the king to his: house, 
and begged the honour of his majesty's ac- 



* Wriothesly, duke of Bedford, had married lady 
Anne Egerton, only daughter of Scroop, duke of 
Bridgwater, by lady Elizabeth Churchill, daughter of 
John, duke of Marlborough. 
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cepting a dinner, while his carriage was re- 
pairing $ and, while the dinner was preparing, 
begged leave to amuse his majesty with a 
collection of pictures, which he had formed in 
several tours to Italy.. But what did the king 
see in one of the rooms but an unknown por- 
trait of a person in the robes and with the 
regalia of the sovereigns of Great Britain ! 
George asked whom it represented. The no- 
% bleman replied, with much diffident but decent 
respect, that in various journeys to Rome he 
had been acquainted with the chevalier de St. 
George, who had done him the honour of 
sending him that picture. " Upon my word," 
said the king instantly, " it is very like to the 
family." It was impossible to remove the 
embarrassment of the proprietor with more 
good breeding. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The unexpected death of George the first on 
his road to Hanover was instantly notified by 
lord Townshend, secretary of state, who at-* 
tended his majesty, to his brother sir Robert 
Walpole, who as expeditiously was the first to 
carry the news to the successor and hail him 
king. The next step was, to ask who his 
majesty would please should draw his speech 
to the council — " Sir Spencer Compton/' re- 
plied the new monarch.— ^-The answer was de- 
cisive — and implied sir Robert's dismission. 
Sir Spencer Compton was speaker of the 
house of commons, and treasurer, I think, at 
that time, to his royal highness, who by that ' 
first command implied his intention of making 
sir Spencer his prime minister. He was a 
worthy man, of exceedingly grave formality, 
but of no parts — as his conduct immediately 
proved. The poor gentleman was so little 

d 5 . 
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qualified to accommodate himself to the gran* 
deur of the moment, and to conceive how a 
new sovereign should address himself to his 
ministers, and he had also been so far from 
meditating to supplant the premier*, that in 
Mis distress it was to sir Robert himself he 
had recourse, and whom he besought to make 
the draught of the king's speech for him. The 
new queen, a better judge than her husband 
of the opacities of the ttto candidates* and 
#to had silently watched for a moment proper 
for overturning the new designations, did not 
lose a moment in observing to the king how 
prejudicial it would be to his affairs, to prefer 
to the minister in possession a matt in whoso 



• Sir Spencer Compton, afterwards earl of Wil- 
mington, was so far from resenting sir Robert's supe- 
rior talents, that he remained steadfastly attached to 
him | and when the famous motion for removing sir 
Robert was made in both booses, lord Wilmington, 
though confined to his bed, and with his head blis- 
tered, rose and went to the house of lords, to vote 
against a measure that avowed its own injustice, by 
being grounded only on popular clamour. 
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own judgment his predecessor was the fittest 
person to execute his office. From that mo- 
ment there was no more question of sir Spen- 
cer Compton as prime minister. He waa 
created an earl, soon received the garter, aw) 
became president of that council, at the head 
of which he was much fitter to sit than . to di- 
rect. Fourteen years afterwards he again waa 
nominated by the same prince to replace sir 
Robert as first loid of the treasury, on the 
latter' s forced resignation ; bnt not as prime 
minister, the conduct of affairs being soon ra- 
vished from him by that dashing genius the 
earl of Granville, who reduced him to a ci- 
pher for the little year in which he survived* 
and in which his incapacity had been ob- 
vious. 

The queen, impatient to destroy all hopes 
of change, took the earliest opportunity of 
declaring her own sentiments. The instance 
I shall cite will be a true picture of cour- 
tiers. Their majesties had removed from 
Richmond to their temporary palace in Lei- 
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cester-fields * on the very evening of their re- 
ceiving notice of their accession to the crown ; 
and the next day all the nobility and gentry in 
town crowded to kiss their -hands : my mother 
amongst the rest, who, sir Spencer Compton's 
designation, and not its evaporation, being 
known> could not make her way between the 
scornful backs and elbows of her late devotees, 
nor could approach nearer to the queen than 
the third or fourth row : — but no sooner was 
she descried by her majesty, than the queen 
said aloud, " There I am sure I see a friend I" 
— The torrent divided and shrunk . to either 
side $ " and as I came away," said my mo- 
ther, " I might have walked over their heads* 
if I had pleased." 

The pre-occupation of the queen in favour 



* It was the town residence of the Sidneys, earls of 
Leicester, of whom it was hired, as it was afterwards 
by Frederic, prince of Wales, on a similar quarrel 
with his father : he added to it Saville-house, belong- 
ing to sir George Saville, for his children. 
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of Walpole must be explained. He had early 
discovered, that in whatever gallantries George 
prince of Wales indulged or affected, even the 
person of his princess was dearer to him than 
any charms in his mistresses : and though 
Mrs. Howard (afterwards lady Suffolk) was 
openly his declared favourite, as avowedly 
as the duchess of Kendal was his father's, 
sir Robert's sagacity discerned that the power 
would be lodged with the wife, not with the 
mistress ; and he not only devoted himself to 
the princess, but totally abstained from even 
visiting Mrs. Howard $ while the injudicious 
multitude concluded, that the conlmon conse- 
quences of an inconstant husband's passion for 
his concubine would follow j and accordingly 
warmer, if not public, vows were made to the 
supposed favourite than to the prince's con* 
sort. They especially, who in the late reign: 
had been out of favour at court, had, to pave 
their future path to favour, and to secure the 
fall of sir Robert Walpole, sedulously, and no 
doubt zealously, dedicated themselves to the 
mistress : Bolinbroke secretly/ his friend Swift 
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openly, and as ambitiously, cultivated Mrs* 
Howard: and the neighbourhood of Pope's 
villa to Richmond facilitated their intercourse j 
though his religion forbade his entertaining 
views beyond those of serving his friends. 
Lord Bathurst, another of that connection, 
and lord Chesterfield, too early for his in-* 
terest, founded their hopes on Mrs. Howard's 
influence ; but astonished and disappointed at 
finding Walpole not shaken from his seat, they 
determined on an experiment that should be 
the touch-stone of Mrs. Howard's credit. 
They persuaded her to demand of the new 
king an earl's coronet for lord Bathurst— She 
did — the queen put in her veto — and Swift 
in despair returned to Ireland, to lament 
queen Anne and curse queen Caroline, under 
the mask of patriotism, in a country he ab- 
horred and despised. 

To Mrs. Howard Swift's ingratitude was 
base. She indubitably had not only exerted 
all her interest to second his and his faction's 
interests,, but loved queen Caroline and the 
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minister as little as they did. Yet, when 
Swift died, he left behind him a character of 
Mrs* Howard by no means flattering, which 
was published in his posthumous works. On 
its appearance, Mrs. Howard (become lady 
Suffolk) said to me in her calm, dispassionate 
manner, < f All I can say is, that it is very dif- 
ferent from one that he drew of me and sent 
to me many years ago, and which I have, 
written by his own hand." 

Lord Chesterfield, rather more ingenuous, 
as his character of her, bat under a feigned 
name, was printed in his life, though in a 
paper of which he was not known to be the 
author, was not more consistent. Eudosia, 
described in the weekly journal called Com- 
mon Sense, for September 10, 1737, was 
meant for lady Suffolk— yet was it no fault of 
hers that he was proscribed at court $ nor did 
she perhaps ever know, as he never did till 
the year before his death, when I acquainted 
him with it by Ids friend sir John Irwin, why 
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he bad been put into the queen's Index expur- 
gatorius. The queen had an obscure window 
at St. James's that looked into a dark pas- 
sage, lighted only by a single lamp at night, 
which looked upon Mrs. Howard's apartment. 
Lord Chesterfield, one twelfth-night, at court, 
had won so large a sum of money, that he 
thought it imprudent to carry it home in the 
dark, and deposited it with the mistress. 
Thence the queen inferred great intimacy ; 
and thenceforwards lord Chesterfield could ob- 
tain' no favour from court ; and, finding him- 
self desperate, went into opposition. My 
father himself long afterwards told me the 
story, and had become the principal object 
of the peer's satiric wit, though he had not 
been the mover of his disgrace. The weight 
of that anger fell more disgracefully on the 
king, as I shall mention in the next chapter. 

I will here interrupt the detail of what 
I have heard of the commencement of that 
reign, and farther anecdotes of the queen 



\ 
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and the mistress, till I have related the se- 
cond very memorable transaction of that sera ; 
and which would come in awkwardly, if post- 
poned till I have dispatched many subsequent 
particulars. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

At the first council held by the new sovereign, 
Dr. Wake, archbishop of Canterbury, produced 
the will of the late king, and delivered it to 
the successor, expecting it would be opened 
and read in council. On the contrary, his 
majesty put it into his pocket, and stalked 
out of the room, without uttering a word on 
the subject. The poor prelate was thunder- 
struck, and had not the presence of mind or 
the courage to demand the testament's being 
opened, or at least to have it registered. No 
man present chose to be more hardy than the 
person to whom the deposit had been trusted 
— perhaps none of them immediately con- 
ceived the possible violation of so solemn an 
act so notoriously existent. Still, as the king 
never mentioned the will more, whispers only 
by degrees informed the public, that the will 
was burnt, at least that its injunctions were 
never fulfilled. 



What the contents were Wffi never ascer- 
tained. Report said, that forty thousand 
pounds had beeri bequeathed to the duchess 
of Kendal 3 and more vague rumours spoke 
Of a large legacy to the queen of Prussia, 
daughter of the late king. Of that bequest 
demands were afterwards said to have been 
frequently and roughly made by her sen the 
gfeut king of Prussia, between whom and his 
ttflde subsisted much inveteracy. 

The legacy to the duchess was some time 
after on the brink of coming to open and 
legal discussion. Lord Chesterfield marrying 
bet niece and heiress, the countess of Wai* 
tixgham, and resenting his own proscription 
at court, was believed to have instituted, 
or at least to have threatened, a suit for 
recovery of the legacy to the duchess, to 
which he was then become entitled: and 
it was as confidently believed that he was 
quieted by the payment of twenty thousand 
pounds. 
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But if the archbishop had too timidly be- 
trayed the trust reposed in him from weak- 
ness and want of spirit, there were two other 
men who had no such plea of imbecility, and 
who, being independent and above being, 
awed, basely sacrificed their honour and in- 
tegrity for positive sordid gain. George the, 
first had deposited duplicates of his will witl\ 
two sovereign German princes — I will not 
specify them, because at this distance of time; 
I do not perfectly recollect their titles ; but 
I was actually some years ago shown a copy 
of a letter from one of our ambassadors 
abroad to a secretary of state at that period* 
in which the ambassador said, one of the 
princes in question would accept the proffered 
subsidy, and had delivered, or would deliver, 
the duplicate of the king's will. The other 
trustee was no doubt as little conscientious 
and as corrupt.— It is pity the late king of 
Prussia did not learn their infamous treachery t 

Discoursing once with lady Suffolk on. that 
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suppressed testament, she made the only 
plausible shadow of an excuse that could be 
made for George the second— She told me, 
that George the first had burnt two wills made 
in favour of his son. They were probably 
the wills of the. duke and duchess of Zellj 
or one of them might be that of Vis mother, 
the princess Sophia. 

The crime of the first George could only 
palliate, not justify, the criminality of the 
second; for the second did not punish the 
guilty, but the innocent. But bad precedents 
are always dangerous, and too likely to he 
topied. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

I will now resume the story of lady Suffolk, 
whose history, though she had none of that 
influence on the transactions of the cabinet 
that was expected, will still probably be more 
entertaining to two young ladies, than a ma- 
gisterial detail of political events, the traces 
of which at least may be found in journals 
and brief chronicles of the times. The in- 
terior of courts, and the leaser features .of 
history, are precisely those with which we 
are least acquainted, I mean of the age 
preceding our own. Such anecdotes are for- 
gotten in the multiplicity of those that ensue, 
or reside only in the memory of idle old 
persons, or have not yet emerged into pub- 
licity from the porte-feuilles of such garrulous 
Brantomes as myself. Trifling I will not call 
myself $ for, while I have such charming dis- 
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ciples as you two to inform $ and though acute 
or plodding politicians, for whom they .are 
not meant, may condemn these pages $ which 
is preferable, the labour of an historian who 
toils for fame and for applause from he knows 
not whom 5 or my careless commission to 
paper of perhaps insignificant passages that 
I remember,, but penned for the amusement 
of a pair of such sensible and cultivated minds 
as I never met at so early an age, and whose 
fine eyes I do know will read me with 
candour, and allow me that mite of fame 
to which I aspire, their approbation of my 
endeavours to divert their evenings in the 
country ? O Guicciardin 1 is posthumous re- 
nown so valuable as the satisfaction of read- 
ing these court-tales to the lovely B— *ys ? 

Henrietta Hobart was daughter of sir Henry, 
and sister of sir John Hobart, knight of the 
bath on the revival of the order, and after- 
wards by her interest made a baron; and 
mce -created earl of Buckinghamshire. 
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She was first married to Mr. Howard, the 
younger brother of more than one earl of 
Suffolk ; to which title he at last succeeded 
himself, and left a son by her, who was the last 
earl of that branch. She had but the slender 
fortune of an ancient baronet's daughter ; and 
Mr. Howard's circumstances were the reverse 
of opulent. It was the close of queen Anne's 
reign : the young couple saw no step more 
prudent than to Tesort to Hanover, and en- 
deavour to ingratiate themselves with the 
future sovereigns of England. Still so x narrow 
was their fortune, that Mr. Howard finding it 
expedient to give a dinner to the Hanoverian 
ministers, Mrs. Howard is said to have sacri- 
ficed her beautiful head of hair to pay for the 
expense. It must be recollected, that at that 
period were in fashion those enormous full- 
bottomed wigs which often cost twenty and 
thirty guineas. Mrs. Howard was extremely 
acceptable to the intelligent princess Sophia 
— but <did not at that time make farther im- 
pression on the electoral prince, than on his 
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father's succession to the crown to be ap- 
pointed one of the bedchamber-women to the 
new princess of Wales. 

The elder whig politicians became ministers 
to the king. The most promising of the 
young lords and gentlemen of that party, and 
the prettiest and liveliest of the young ladies, 
formed the new court of the prince, and 
princess of Wales. The apartment of the 
bedchamber-woman in waiting became the 
fashionable evening rendezvous of the most 
distinguished wits and beauties. Lord Ches- 
terfield, then lord Stanhope, lord Scarborough, 
Carr lord Hervey, elder brother of the more 
known John lord Hervey, and reckoned to 
have superior parts, general (at that time 
only colonel) Charles Churchill, and others 
not necessary to rehearse, were constant, at- 
tendants : miss Lepelie, afterwards lady. Her- 
vey, my mother, lady Walpole, Mrs. Selwyn, 
mother of the famous George, and herself 
of much vivacity and pretty, Mrs. Howard, 
and above all for universal admiration, miss 

E 
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Bellenden, one of the maids of honour. Her 
face and person were charming; lively she 
was almost to etourderie j and so agreeable 
she was, that I never heard her mentioned 
afterwards by one of her contemporaries who 
did not prefer her as the most perfect crea* 
ture they ever knew. The prince frequented 
the waiting-room, and * soon felt a stronger 
inclination for her than he ever entertained 
but for his princess. Miss Bellenden by no 
means felt a reciprocal passion. The prince's 
gallantry was by no means delicate $ and his 
avarice disgusted her. One evening sitting 
by her, he took out his purse and counted 
his money. He repeated the numeration : the 
giddy Bellenden lost her patience, and cried 
out, " Sir, I cannot bear it ! if you count 
your money any more I will go out of the 
room." The chink of the gold did not tempt 
her more than the person of his royal high- 
ness. In fact, her heart was engaged ; and 
so the prince, finding his love fruitless, sus- 
pected. He was even so generous as to pro- 
mise her, that if she would discover the object 
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of her choice, and would engage not to marry 
without his privity, he would consent to the 
match, and would be kind to her husband. 
She gave him the promise he exacted, but 
without acknowledging the person j and then, 
lest his highness should throw any obstacle 
in the way, married, without his knowledge, 
colonel Campbell, one of the grooms of his 
bedchamber, and who long afterwards suc- 
ceeded to the title of Argyle at the death of 
duke Archibald. The prince never forgave 
the breach of her word ; and whenever she 
went to the drawing-room, as from her hus- 
band's situation she was sometimes obliged 
to do, though trembling at what she knew 
she was to undergo, the prince always stepped 
up to her, and whispered some very harsh 
reproach in her ear. Mrs. Howard was the 
intimate friend of miss Bellenden, had been the 
confidante of the prince's passion, and, on Mrs. 
Campbell's eclipse, succeeded to her friend's 
post of favourite— but not to her resistance. 

From the steady decorum of Mrs. Howard, 

e2 
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I should conclude that she would have pre- 
ferred the advantages of her situation to the 
ostentatious eclat of it : but many obstacles 
stoo'd in the way of total concealment; nor 
do I suppose that love had any share in the 
sacrifice she made of her virtue. She had 
felt poverty, and was far from disliking power. 
Mr. Howard was probably as little agreeable 
to her as he proved worthless. The king, 
though very amorous, was certainly more 
attracted by a silly idea he had entertained 
of gallantry being becoming, than by a love 
of variety; and he added the more egregious 
folly of fancying that inconstancy proved he 
was not governed : but so awkwardly did he 
manage that artifice, that it but demonstrated 
more clearly the influence of the queen. 
With such a disposition, secrecy would by 
no means have answered his majesty's views : 
yet the publicity of the intrigue was especially 
owing to Mr. Howard, who, far from ceding 
his wife quietly, went one night into the quad- 
rangle of St. James's, and vociferously de- 
manded her to be restored to him before the 
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guards and other audience. Being thrust out, 
he sent a letter to her by the archbishop of 
Canterbury, reclaiming her, and the arch- 
bishop by his instructions consigned the sum- 
mons to the queen, who had the malicious 
pleasure of delivering the letter to her rival. 

Such intemperate proceedings by no means 
invited the new mistress to leave the asylum 
of St. James's. She was safe while under the 
royal roof: even after the rupture between, 
the king and prince (for the affair commenced 
in the reign of the first George), and though 
the prince, on quitting St. James's, resided 
in a private house, it was too serious an 
enterprise to attempt to take his wife by 
force out of the palace of the prince of Wales. 
The case was altered, when, on the arrival 
of summer, their ' royal highnesses were to 
remove to Richmond. Being only woman of 
the bedchamber, etiquette did not allow Mrs. 
Howard the entree of the coach with the 
princess. She apprehended that Mr. Howard 
might seize her on the road. To baffle such 
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an attempt, her friends, John duke of Argyle, 
and his brother, the earl of Hay, called her 
in the coach of one of them by eigh^ o'clock 
in the morning of the day, at noon of which 
the prince and princess were to remove, and 
lodged her safely in their house at Richmond. 
During the summer a negotiation was com- 
menced with the obstreperous husband, and 
he sold his own noisy honour and the pos- 
session of his wife for a ' pension of twelve 
hundred a-year. 

These now little-known anecdotes of Mr. 
Howard* s behaviour I received between twenty 
and thirty years afterwards from the mouth 
of lady Suffolk herself. She had left the 
court about the year 1735, and passed her 
summers at her villa of Marble-hill at Twkk* 
enham, living very retired both there and 
in London. I purchased Strawberry-hill in 
1747; and being much acquainted with the 
houses of Dorset, Vere, and others of lady 
Suffolk's intimates, was become known "to 
her 5 though she an<l my father had been at 
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the head of two such hostile factions at court. 
Becoming neighbours, and both, after her 
second husband's death, living single and 
alone, our acquaintance turned to intimacy. 
She was extremely deaf, and consequently 
had more satisfaction in narrating than in 
listening 5 her memory both of remote and 
of the most recent facts was correct beyond 
belief. I, like you, was indulgent to, and 
fond of old anecdotes. Each of us knew 
different parts of many court-stories, and each 
was eager to learn what either could relate 
more 5 and thus, by comparing notes, we 
sometimes could make out discoveries of a 
third circumstance,* before unknown to both. 
Those evenings, and I had many of them in 
autumnal nights, were extremely agreeable; 
and if this chain of minutiae proves so to you, 
you owe perhaps to those conversations the 

• The same thing has happened to me by books. 
A passage lately read has recalled some other formerly 
perused ; and both together have opened to me, or 
cleared up some third fact, which neither separately 
would hare expounded. <> v 

r'" ■ ' ■ 
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fidelity of my memory, which those repetitions' 
recalled and stamped so lastingly. 

In this narrative will it be unwelcome to 
you, if I subjoin a faithful portrait of the 
heroine of this part ? Lady Suffolk was of 
a just height, well made, extremely fair, with 
the finest light brown hair; was remarkably 
genteel; and always well dressed with taste and' 
simplicity. Those were her personal charms, 
for her face was regular and agreeable rather 
than beautiful ; and those charms she retained 
with little diminution to her death at the age 
of 79. Her mental qualifications were by no' 
means shining ; her eyes and countenance 
showed her character, which was grave and' 
mild. Her strict love of truth and her ac- 
curate memory were always in unison, and 
made her too circumstantial on trifles. She ' 
was discreet without being reserved ; and 
having no bad qualities, and being constant 
to her connections, she preserved uncommon 
respect to the end of her life; and from the 
propriety and decency of her behaviour was 
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always treated as if her virtue had never been 
questioned -, her friends even affecting to sup- 
pose that her connection with the king had 
been confined, to pure friendship. — Unfortu- 
nately, his majesty's passions were too in- 
delicate to have been confined to Platonic 
love for a woman who was deaf* — sentiments 
he had expressed in a letter to the queen, 
who, however jealous of lady Suffolk, had 
latterly dreaded the king's contracting a new 
attachment to a younger rival, and had pre-, 
vented lady Suffolk from leaving the court 

* Lady. Suffolk was early affected with deafness. 
Cheselden the surgeon, then in favour at court, per- 
suaded her that he had hopes of being able to cure 
deafness by some operation on the drum of the ear, 
and offered to try the experiment on a condemned 
convict then in Newgate, who was deaf. If the man 
could be pardoned, he would try it ; and, if he suc- 
ceeded, would practise the same cure on her ladyship. 
She obtained the man's pardon, who was cousin to 
Cheselden, who had feigned that pretended discovery 
to save his relation — and no more was heard of the 
experiment. The man saved his ear too— but Chesel- 
den was disgraced at court. 

e 5 
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as early as she had wished to do. " I don't 
know," said his majesty, " why you will not 
let me part with an old deaf woman, of whom 
I am weary ." 

Her credit had always been extremely li- 
mited by the queen's superior influence, and by 
the devotion of the minister to her majesty* 
Except a barony, a red riband, and a good 
place for her brother, lady Suffolk could sue* 
ceed but in very subordinate recommendations. 
Her own acquisitions were so moderate, that, 
besides Marble-hill, which cost the king ten 
or twelve thousand pounds, her complaisance 
had not been too dearly purchased. She left 
the court with an income so little to be envied, 
that, though an economist and not expensive, 
by the lapse of some annuities on lives not 
so prolonged as her own, she found herself 
straitened $ and, besides Marble-hill, did not 
at most leave twenty thousand pounds to her 
family. On quitting court, she married Mr* 
George Berkeley, and outlived him. 
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No established mistress of a sovereign ever 
enjoyed less of the brilliancy of the situation 
than lady Suffolk. Watched and thwarted by 
the queen, disclaimed by the minister, she 
owed to the dignity of her own behaviour, 
• and to the contradiction of their enemies, the 
chief respect that was paid to her, and which 
but ill compensated for the slavery of her 
attendance, and the mortifications she en- 
dured. She was elegant; her lover the re- 
verse, and most unentertaining, and void of 
confidence in her. His motions too were mea- 
sured by etiquette and the clock. He visited 
her every evening at nine; but with such 
dull punctuality, that he frequently walked 
about his chamber for ten minutes with his 
watch in his hand, if the stated minute was 
not arrived. 

But from the queen she tasted more positive 
vexations. Till she became countess of Suf- 
folk, she constantly dressed the queen's head, 
who delighted in subjecting her to such servile 
offices, though always apologizing to htr good 
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Howard. Often her majesty had more com- 
plete triumph. It happened more than once, 
that the king, coming into the room while the 
queen was dressing, has snatched off the 
handkerchief, and, turning rudely to Mrs, 
Howard, has cried, "Because you have an 
ugly neck yourself, you hide the queen's." 

It is certain that the king always preferred 
the queen's person to that of any other wo- 
man} nor ever described his idea of beauty, 
but he drew the picture of his wife. 

Queen Caroline was said to have been very 
handsome at her marriage, soon after which 
she had the small-pox 5 but was little marked 
by it, and retained a most pleasing counte- 
nance. It was full of majesty or mildness as 
she pleased, and her penetrating eyes ex- 
pressed whatever she had a mind they should. 
Her voice too was captivating, and her hands 
beautifully small, plump, and graceful. Her 
understanding was uncommonly strong; and 
so was her resolution. From their earliest; 
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connection she had determined to govern the 
king, and deserved to do so ; for her sub- 
mission to his will was unbounded, her sense 
much superior, and his honour and interest 
always took place of her own : so that her 
love of power, that was predominant, was 
dearly bought, and rarely ill employed. She 
was ambitious too of fame ; but, shackled by 
her devotion to the king, she seldom could 
pursue that object. She wished to be a 
patroness of learned men : but George had 
no respect for them or their works ; and her 
majesty's own taste was not very exquisite, ' 
nor did he allow her time to cultivate any 
studies. Her generosity would have displayed 
itself, for she valued money but as the instru- 
ment of her good purposes : but he stinted her 
alike in almost all her passions $ and though 
she wished for nothing more than to be liberal, 
she bore the imputation of his avarice, as she 
did of others of his faults. Often, when she 
had made prudent and proper promises of 
preferment, and could not persuade the king 
to comply> she suffered the breach of word 
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to fall on her, rather than reflect on him. 
Though his affection and confidence in her 
were implicit, he lived in dread of being sup- 
posed to be governed by her - 9 and that silly 
^ parade was extended even to the most private 
moments of business with my father. When- 
ever he entered, the queen rose, curtsied, and 
retired, or offered to retire. Sometimes the 
king condescended to bid her stay—on both 
occasions she and sir Robert had previously 
settled the business to be discussed. Some- 
times the king would quash the proposal in 
question, and yield after retalking it over 
with her — but then he boasted to sir Robert 
that he himself had better considered it. 

One of the queen's delights was the im- 
provement of the garden at Richmond ; and 
the king believed she paid for all with her 
own money — nor would he ever look at her 
intended plans, saying, he did not care how 
she flung away her own revenue. He little 
suspected the aids sir Robert, furnished to 
her from the treasury. When she died, she 
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was indebted twenty thousand pounds to the 
king. 

Her learning I have said was superficial ; 
her knowledge of languages as little accurate. 
The king, with a bluff Westphalian accent, 
spoke English correctly. The queen's chief 
study was divinity , and she had rather weak- 
ened her faith than enlightened it. She was 
at least not orthodox ; and her confidante 
lady Sundon, an absurd and pompous simple- 
ton, swayed her countenance towards the less- 
believing clergy. The queen however was so 
sincere at her death, that when archbishop 
Potter was to administer the sacrament to 
her, she declined taking it, very few persons 
being in the room. When the prelate retired, 
the courtiers in the ante-room crowded round 
him, crying, " My lord, has the queen re- 
ceived r" His grace artfully eluded the ques- 
tion, only saying most devoutly, " her majesty 
was in a heavenly disposition' '—and the truth 
escaped the public. 
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She suffered more unjustly by declining to 
see her son, the prince of Wales, to whom she 
sent her blessing and forgiveness — but con- 
ceiving the extreme distress it would lay on 
the king, should he thus be forced to forgive 
so impenitent a son, or to banish him again if 
once recalled, she heroically preferred a meri- 
torious husband to a worthless child. 

The queen's greatest error was too high 
an opinion of her own address and art : she 
imagined that all who did not dare to contra- 
dict her, were imposed upon 5 and she had 
the additional weakness of thinking that she 
could play off many persons without being 
discovered. That mistaken humour, and at 
other times her hazarding very offensive truths, 
made her many enemies: and her duplicity 
in fomenting jealousies between the ministers, 
that each might be more dependent on herself, 
was no sound wisdom. It was the queen who 
blew into a flame the ill-blood between sir 
Robert Walpole and his brother-in-law lord 
Townshend. Yet though she disliked some 
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of the cabirtet, she never let her own pre- 
judices disturb the king's affairs, provided the 
obnoxious paid no court to the mistress. Lord, 
Hay was the only man, who, by managing 
Scotland for sir Robert Walpole, was main- 
tained by him in spite of his attachment to 
lady Suffolk. 

The queen* s great secret was her own rup- 
ture, which till her last illness nobody knew, 
but the king, her German nurse, Mrs. Mail- 
borne, and one other person. To prevent all 
suspicion, her majesty would frequently stand 
some minutes in . her shift talking to '. her 
ladies;* and though labouring with so dan- 

* While the queen dressed, prayers used to be read 
in the outward room, where hung a naked Venus. 
Mrs. Selwyn, bedchamber -woman in waiting, was one 
day ordered to bid the chaplain Dr. Mador (after- 
wards bishop of Worcester) begin the service. He 
said archly, " And a very proper altar-piece is here, 
madam!" Queen Anne had the same custom; and 
once ordering the door to be shut , while she shifted, 
the chaplain stopped. The queen sent to ask why he 
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gerous a complaint, she made it so invariable 
a rule never to refuse a desire of the king, 
that every morning at Richmond she walked 
several miles with him 5 and more than once, 
when she had the gout in her foot, she dipped 
her whole leg in cold water to be ready to 
attend him. The pain, her bulk, and the 
exercise, threw her into such fits of perspira- 
tion as vented the gout — but those exertions 
hastened the crisis of her distemper. It was 
great shrewdness in sir Robert Walpole, who, 
before her distemper broke out, discovered 
her secret. On my mother's death, who was 
of the queen's age, her majesty asked sir 
Robert many physical questions — but he re- 
marked, that she oftenest reverted to a rup- 
ture, which had not been the illness of his 
wife. When he came home, he said to me, 
f< Now, Horace, I know by possession of what 
secret lady Sundon has preserved such an 
ascendant over the queen." He was in the 

did not proceed ? He replied, " he would not whistle 
the word Of God through the key-hole." 
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right. How lady Sundon had wormed her- 
self into that mystery was never known. As 
sir Robert maintained his influence over the 
clergy by Gibson, bishop of London, he often 
met with troublesome obstructions from lady 
Sundon, who espoused, as I have said, the 
heterodox clergy 5 and sir Robert could never 
shake her credit. 

Yet the queen was' constant in her pro- 
tection of sir Robert, and the day before she 
died gave a strong mark of her conviction, 
that he was the firmest support the king had. 
As they two alone were standing by the 
queen's bed, she pathetically recommended, 
not the minister to the sovereign, but the 
master to the servant. Sir Robert was alarm* 
ed, and feared the recommendation would 
leave a fatal impression — but a short time 
after, the king reading with sir Robert some 
intercepted letters from Germany, which said 
that now the queen was gone sir Robert 
would have no protection : " On the con- 
trary," said the king, " you know she recom- 
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mended me to you." This, marked the notice 
he. had taken of the expression $ and it was 
the only notice he ever took of it : nay, his 
majesty's grief was so excessive and so sin- 
cere, that his kindness, to his minister, seemed, 
to increase for the queen's sake. 

The queen's dread of a rival was a feminine 
weakness : the behaviour of her eldest son 
was a real thorn. He early displayed his 
aversion to his mother, who perhaps assumed 
too . much at first $ yet it is certain that her 
good sense, and the interest of her family, 
wouldjhave prevented, if possible, the mutual 
dislike of the father and son, and their re- 
ciprocal contempt. As the opposition gave 
into all adulation towards the prince, his ill- 
poised head and vanity swallowed all their 
incense. He even early after his arrival had 
listened to a high act of disobedience. Money 
he soon wanted : old Sarah, duchess of Marl- 
borough,* ever proud and ever malignant, 

* That woman, who had risen to greatness and 
independent wealth by the weakness of another queen, 
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was persuaded to offer her favourite grand- 
daughter lady Diana Spencer, afterwards 

forgot, like the due D'Epernon, her own unmerited 
exaltation, and affected to brave successive courts, 
though sprung from the dregs of one. When the 
prince of Orange came oyer to marry the princess 
royal, Anne, a boarded gallery with a pent-house roof 
was erected for the procession from the windows of 
the great drawing-room at St. James's cross the gar- 
den to the Lutheran chapel in the friary. The prince 
being indisposed, and going to Bath, the marriage was 
deferred for some weeks, and the boarded gallery 
remained, darkening the windows of Marlborough- 
house. The duchess cried, " I wonder when my 
neighbour George will take away his orange chest !" 
—which it did resemble. She did not want that sort 
of wit,* which ill-temper, long knowledge of the 
world, and insolence can sharpen — and envying the 
favour which she no longer possessed, sir R. Walpole 
was often the object of her satire. Yet her great 
friend, lord Godolphin, the treasurer, had enjoined her 
to preserve very different sentiments. The duchess 
and my father and mother were standing by the earl's 

• Baron Gieicken, minister from Denmark to France, being 
at Paris soon after the king his master had been there, and a 
French lady being so ill-bred as to begin censuring the king to 
him, saying, " Ah ! monsieur, e'est une tete !" — " Couronnle," 
replied he insuntly, stopping her by so genteel a hint. 
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duchess of Bedford, to the prince of Wales, 
with a fortune of an hundred thousand pounds. 
He accepted the proposal, and the day was 
fixed for their being secretly married at the 
duchess's lodge in the great park at Windsor. 
Sir Robert Walpole got intelligence of the • 
project, prevented it, and the secret was 
buried in silence* 

Youth, folly, and indiscretion, the beauty of 
the young lady, and a large sum of ready 
money, might have offered something like a 
plea for so rash a marriage, had it taken 
place: but what could .excuse,, what indeed 
could provoke, the senseless and barbarous 
insult offered to the king and queen, by Fre- 
deric's taking his wife out of the palace of 
Hampton-court in the middle of the night* 

bed at St. Albans as he was dying. Taking sir Robert 
by the hand, lord Godolphin turned to the duchess, 
and said, " Madam, should yon ever desert this young 
man, and there should be a possibility of returning 
from the grave, I shall certainly appear to you."— Her 
grace did not believe in spirits. 
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when she was in actual labour, and carrying 
her, at the imminent risk of the lives of her 
and the child, to the unaired palace and bed 
at St. James's ? Had he no way of affronting 
his parents but by venturing to" kill his wife 
and the heir of the crown? A baby that 
wounds itself to vex its nurse is not more 
void of reflection. The scene which com- 
menced by unfeeling idiotism closed with 
paltry hypocrisy. The queen, on the first 
notice of her son's exploit, set out for St. 
James's to visit the princess by seven in the 
morning. The gracious prince, so far from 
attempting an apology, spoke not a word to 
his mother} but on her retreat gave her his 
his hand, led her into the street to her coach 
— still dumb ! — but a crowd being assembled 
at the gate, he kneeled down in the dirt, and 
humbly kissed her majesty's hand.— Her in- 
dignation must have shrunk into contempt ! 

After the death of the queen, lady Yarmouth 
came over, who had been the king's mistress 
at Hanover during his latter journeys— and 
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with the queen's privity, for he always made 
her the confidante of his amours ;. which made 
Mrs. Selwyn once tell him, he should be the 
last man with whom she would have an in- 
trigue, for she knew he would tell the queen. 
In his letters to the latter from Hanover,* he 
said, " You must love the Walmoden, for she 
loves me" She was created a countess, .and 
had much weight with him, but never em- 
ployed her credit but to assist his ministers, 
or to convert some honours and favours to her 
$wn advantage. She had two sons, who both 
bore her husband* s name 3 but the younger, 
though never acknowledged, was supposed 
the king's, and consequently did not miss 
additional homage from the courtiers/ That 
incense being one of the recommendations to 
the countenance of lady Yarmouth, drew lord 
Chesterfield into a ridiculous distress. On 
his being made secretary of state, he found 
a fair young lad in the ante-chamber at St. 
James's, who seeming much at home, the earl, 
concluding it was the mistress's son, was 
profuse of attentions to the boy, and more 
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prodigal still of his prodigious regard for his 
mamma. The shrewd boy received all his 
lordship's vows with indulgence., and without 
betraying himself : — at last he said, " I sup- 
pose your lordship takes me for master Louis -, 
but I am only sir William Russel, one of the 
pages." 

The king s last years passed as regularly 
as clock-work. At nine at night he had cards 
in the apartment of his daughters the prin- 
cessses Amelia and Caroline, with lady Yar- 
mouth, two or three of the late queen's ladies, 
and as many of the most favoured officers of 
his own household. Every Saturday in sum- 
mer he carried that uniform party, but with* 
out his daughters, to dine at Richmond : they 
went in coaches and, six in the middle of the 
day, with the heavy horse-guards kicking up 
the dust before them, dined, walked an hour 
in the garden, returned in the same dusty 
parade $ and his majesty fancied himself the 
most gallant and lively prince in Europe. 
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His last year was glorious and triumphant 
beyond example ; and his death was most 
felicitous to himself, being without a pang, 
without tasting a reverse, and when his sight 
and hearing were so nearly extinguished, that 
any prolongation could but have swelled to 
calamities. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

I am tempted to drain my memory of all its 
rubbish, and will set down a few more of my 
recollections, but with less method than I 
have used even in the foregoing pages. 

I have said little or nothing of the king's 
two unmarried daughters. Though they lived 
in the palace with him, he never admitted 
them to any share in his politics $ and if any 
of the ministers paid them the compliment 
of seeming attachment, it was more for the 
air than for the reality. The princess royal 
Anne, married in Holland, was of a most im- 
perious and ambitious nature 5 and on her mo- 
ther's death, hoping to succeed to her credit, 
came from Holland on pretence of ill health : 
but the king, aware of her plan, was so 
offended, that he sent her to Bath as soon as 
she arrived, and as peremptorily back to Hot- 

p2 
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land — I think, without suffering her to pass 
two nights in London. 

Princess Amelia, as well-disposed to med- 
dle, was confined to receiving court from the 
duke of Newcastle, who affected to be in love 
with her 5 and from the duke of Grafton, in 
whose connection with her there was more 
reality. 

Princess Caroline, one of the most excellent 
of women, was devoted to the queen, who, 
as well as the king, had such confidence in 
her veracity, that on any disagreement amongst 
their children, they said, " Stay, send for 
Caroline, and then we shall know the truth." 

The memorable lord Hervey had dedicated 
himself to the queen, and certainly towards 
her death had gained great ascendance with 
her. She had made him privy seal; and 
as he took care to keep as well with sir 
Robert Walpole, no man stood in a more 
prosperous light. But lord Hervey, who 
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bandied all the weapons of a court,* had 
also made a deep impression on the heart 
of the virtuous princess Caroline -, and as 
there was a mortal antipathy between the 
duke of Grafton and lord Hervey, the court 
was often on the point of being disturbed 
by the enmity of the favourites of the two 
princesses. The death of the queen deeply af- 
fected her daughter Caroline ; and the change 
of the ministry four years after dislodged lord 
Hervey, whom for the queen's sake the king 
would have saved, and who very ungratefully 
satirised the king in a ballad as if he had 
sacrificed him voluntarily. Disappointment, 
rage, and a distempered constitution carried 
lord Hervey off, and overwhelmed his prin- 
cess : she never appeared in public after the 

- * He had broken with Frederic prince of Wales on 
having shared the favours of his mistress, miss Vane, 
one of the queen's maids of honour. When she fell 
in labour at St. James's, and was delivered of a son, 
Which she ascribed to the prince, lord Hervey and 
lord Harrington each told sir Robert Walpole that 
he believed himself father of the child. 
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queen's death ; and,, being dreadfully afflicted 
with the rheumatism, never stirred out of 
her apartment, and rejoiced at her own dis- 
solution some years before her father. 

Her sister Amelia leagued herself with the 
Bedford faction during the latter part of her 
father's life. When he died, she established 
herself respectably $ but enjoying no favour 
with her nephew, and hating the princess 
dowager, she made a plea of her deafness, 
and soon totally abstained from St. James's. 

The duke of Cumberland never or very 
rarely interfered in ^politics. Power he would 
have liked, but never seemed to court it. 
His passion would have been to command 
the army ; and he would, 1 doubt, have been 
too ready to aggrandize the crown by it. But 
successive disgusts weaned his mind from all 
pursuits ; and the grandeur of his sense * and 

* The duke in his very childhood gave a mark of 
his sense and firmness. He had displeased the queen, 
and she sent him up to his chamber. When he ap* 
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philosophy made him indifferent to a world 
that had disappointed all his views. The 
unpopularity which the Scotch and Jacobites 
spread against him for his merit in suppressing 
the rebellion, his brother's jealousy, and the 
contempt he himself felt for the prince, his 
own ill success in his battles abroad, and his 
father's treacherous sacrifice of him on the 
convention of Closter-seven, the dereliction, 
of his two political friends lord Holland and 
lord Sandwich, and the rebuffing spite of the 
princess dowager; all those mortifications 
centering on a constitution evidently tending 
to dissolution, made him totally neglect him- 
self, and ready to shake off being, as an en- 
cumbrance not worth the attention of a su- 
perior understanding. 

peared again, he was sullen. " William," said the 
queen, " what have you been doing ?" " Reading." 

" Reading what ?" " The Bible." " And what 

did you read there ?" " About Jesus and Mary." 

" And what about them ?" " Why, that Jesus 

said to Mary, WorasmJ what hast thou to do with 
me ?" 
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From the time the duke first appeared on 
the stage of the public, all his father's mini- 
sters had been blind to his royal highnesses 
capacity, or were afraid of it. Lord Gran- 
ville, too giddy himself to sound a young 
prince, had treated him arrogantly, when the 
king and the earl had projected a match for 
him with the princess of Denmark. The 
duke, accustomed by the queen and his go- 
vernor Mr. Poyntz to venerate the wisdom 
of sir Robert Walpole, then on his death-bed, 
sent Mr. Poyntz the day but one before sir 
Robert expired, to consult him how to avoid 
the match. Sir Robert advised his royal 
* highness to stipulate for an ample settlement. 
The duke took the sage counsel — and heard 
no more of his intended bride. 

The low ambition of lord Hardwicke, the 
childish passion for power of the duke of 
Newcastle, and the peevish jealousy of Mr. 
Pelham, combined, on the death of the prince 
of Wales, to exclude the duke of Cumberland 
from the regency (in case of a minority), and 
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to make them flatter themselves that they 
should gain the favour of the princess dowager 
by cheating her with the semblance of power. 
The duke resented the slight, but scorned to 
make any claim. The princess never forgave 
the insidious homage, and, in concurrence 
with lord Bute, totally estranged the affectien 
of the young king from his uncle, nor allowed 
him a shadow of Influence. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

I have done with royal personages. Shall I 
add a codicil on some remarkable characters 
that I remember ? As I am writing for young 
ladies, I have chiefly dwelt on heroines of your 
own sex. They too shall compose my last 
chapter. Enter the duchesses of Marlborough 
and Buckingham. 

Those two women were considerable per- 
sonages in their day. The first, her own 
beauty, the superior talents of her husband 
in war, and the caprice of a feeble princess, 
raised to the ^highest pitch of power 5 and the 
prodigious wealth bequeathed to her by her 
lord, and accumulated in concert with her, 
gave her weight in a free country. The other, 
proud of royal though illegitimate birth, was 
from the vanity of that birth so zealously at- 
tached to her expelled brother, the pretender, 
that she never ceased labouring to effect his re- 
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storation : and as the opposition to the house 
of Brunswic was composed partly of princi- 
pled Jacobites ; of tories, who either knew not 
what their own principles were, or dissembled 
them to themselves ; and of whigs, who, from 
hatred of the minister, both acted in concert 
with the Jacobites, and rejoiced in their as- 
sistance ; two women of such wealth, rank, 
and enmity to the court, were sure of great 
attention from all the discontented. 

The beauty of the duchess of Marlborough 
had always been of the scornful and imperious 
kind ; and her features and air announced no- 
thing that her temper did not confirm. Both 
together, her beauty and temper, enslaved her 
heroic lord. One of her principal charms was 
a prodigious abundance of fine fair hair. One 
day at her toilet, in anger to him, she cut off 
those commanding tresses, and flung them in 
his face. Nor did her insolence stop there 5 nor 
stop till it had totally estranged and worn out 
the patience of the poor queen, her mistress. 
The duchess was often seen to give her ma- 
jesty her fan and gloves, and turn away her 
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own head, as if the- queen had offensive 
smells. 

Incapable of due respect to superiors, it 
was no wonder she treated her children and 
inferiors with supercilious contempt. Her el- 
dest daughter and she were long at variance, 
and never reconciled. When the younger du- 
chess exposed herself by placing a monument 
and silly epitaph, of her own composition and 
bad spelling, to Congreve, in Westminster- 
abbey, her mother, quoting the words, said, 
" I know not what pleasure she might have 
in his company, but I am sure it was no ho- 
nour." With her youngest daughter, the du- t 
chess of Montagu, old Sarah agreed as ill.— 
" I wonder," said the duke of Marlborough 
to them, " that you cannot agree, you are so 
alike!" Of her granddaughter, the duchess 
of Manchester, daughter of the duchess of 
Montagu, she affected to be fond. One day 
she said to her, " Duchess of Manchester, 
your are a good creature, and I love you 
mightily — but you have a mother !" " And 
she has a mother !" answered the Manchester, 
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who was all spirit, justice, and honour, and 
could not suppress sudden truth. 

One of old Marlborough's capital mortifi- 
cation* sprung from a granddaughter. The 
most beautiful of her four charming daughters, 
lady Sunderland*, left two sonsf, the second 
duke of Marlborough, and John Spencer, tf ho 
became her heir, and Anne, lady Bateman, 
and lady Diana Spencer, whom I have men- 



• Lady Sunderland was a great politician ; and 
having, like her mother, a most beautiful head of 
hair, used, while combing it at her toilet, to receive 
men whose votes or interest she wished to influence. 

f She had an elder son who died young, while only 
earl of Sunderland. He had parts, and all the ambi- 
tion of his parents and of his family (which his 
younger brothers had not) ; but George II. had con- 
ceived such an aversion to his father that he would 
not employ him. The young earl at last asked sir 
Robert Walpole for an ensigncy in the guards. The 
minister, astonished at so humble a request from a 
man of such consequence, expressed his surprise — " I 
ask it," said the young lord, " to ascertain whether 
it is determined that I shall never have any thing," 
He «ti#jpp« after at Paris. 
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tioned, and who became duchess of Bedford. 
The duke and his brother, to humour their 
grandmother, were in opposition, though the 
eldest she never loved. He had good sense, 
infinite generosity, and not more oeconomy 
than was to be expected from a young man of 
warm passions and such vast expectations. 
He was modest and diffident too, but could 
not digest total dependence on a capricious 
and avaricious grandmother. His sister, lady 
Bateman, had the intriguing spirit of lier fa- 
ther and grandfather, earls of Sunderland. 
She was connected with Henry Fox, the first 
lord Holland, and both had great influence 
over the duke of Marlborough. What an qb- 
ject would it be to Fox to convert to the court 
so great a subject as the duke ! Nor was it 
much less important to his sister to give him 
a wife, who, with no reasons for expectation 
of such shining fortune, should owe the obli- 
gation to her. Lady Bateman struck the first 
stroke, and persuaded her brother to marry a 
handsome young lady, who unluckily was 
daughter of lord Trevor, who had been a 
bitter enemy of his graidfather, th*££$arious 
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duke. The grandam's rage exceeded all 
bounds. Having a portrait of lady Bateman, 
she blackened the face, and wrote on it/ 
<c Now her outside is as black as her inside." 
The duke she turned out of the little lodge in 
Windsor Park ; and then pretending that the 
new duchess and her female cousins, eight 
Trevors, had stripped the house and garden, 
she had a puppet-show made with waxen 
figures, representing the Trevors tearing up 
the shrubs, and the duchess carrying off the 
chicken-coop under her arm. 

Her fury did but increase when Mr. Fox 
prevailed on the duke to go over to the court. 
With her coarse intemperate humour she said, 
ee That was the Fox that had stolen her 
goose." Repeated injuries at last drove the 
duke to go to law with her. Fearing that 
even no lawyer would come up to the Bil- 
lingsgate with which she was animated her- 
self, she appeared in the court of justice, and 
with some wit and infinite abuse, treated the 
laughing public with the spectacle of a woman 
who {ggUhcKL the reins of empire, metamor- 
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phased into the widow Blackacre. Her grand- 
son, in his suit, demanded a sword set with 
diamonds, given to his grandsire by the em- 
peror. " I retained it," said the beldame, 
" lest he should pick out the diamonds and 
pawn them." 

I will repeat but one more instance of her 
insolent asperity, which produced an admirable 
reply of the famous lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu. Lady Sundon had received a pair of 
diamond ear-rings as a bribe for procuring a 
considerable post in queen Caroline's family 
for a certain peer; and, decked with those 
jewels, paid a visit to the old duchess ; who, 
as soon as she was gone, said, " What an 
impudent creature, to come hither with her 
bribe in her ear !" " Madam," replied lady 
Mary Wortley, who was present, " how should 
people know where wine is sold, unless a bush 
is hung out ?" 

The duchess of Buckingham was as much 
elated by owing her birth to James H. as the 
Marlborough was by the favour of W| , daugh- 
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ter. Lady Dorchester*, the mother of the 
former, endeavoured to curb that pride, and, 
one should have thought, took an effectual 
method, though one few mothers would have 
practised : " You need not be so vajn," said 
the old profligate, " for you are not the king's 
daughter, but colonel Graham's." Graham 



* Lady Dorchester is well known for her wit, and 
for saying that she wondered for what James chose 
his mistresses : " We are none of us handsome," said 
she ; " and if we have wit, he has not enough to find 
it out." — But I do not know whether it is as public, 
that her style was gross and shameless. Meeting 
the duchess of Portsmouth and lady Orkney, the fa- 
vourite of king William, at the drawing-room of 
George the first, " God !" said she, " who would 
have thought that we three whores should have met 
here ?" Having, after the king's abdication, married 
sir David Collyer, by whom she had two sons, she 
said to them, " If any body should call you sons of a 
whore, you must bear it ; for you are so : but if they 
call you bastards, fight till you die ; for you are an 
honest man's sons." 

Susan lady Bellasis, another of king James's mis- 
tresses, had wit too and no beauty. Mrs. Godfrey 
had neither. Grammont has recorded why she was 
chosen. 
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was a fashionable man of .those days, and 
noted for dry humour. His legitimate daugh- 
ter, the countess of Berkshire, was extremely 
like to the duchess of Buckingham : " Well ! 
well !" said Graham, " kings are all-powerful, 
and one must not complain ; but certainly the 
same man begot those two women." To dis- 
credit the wit of both parents, the duchess 
never ceased labouring to restore the house of 
Stuart, and to mark her filial devotion to it. 
Frequent were her journeys to the continent 
for that purpose. She always stopped at 
Paris, visited the church where lay the un- 
buried body of James, and wept over it. A 
poor Benedictine of the convent, observing her 
filial piety, took notice to her grace that the 
velvet pall that covered the coffin was become 
thread-bare — and so it remained ! 

Finding all her efforts fruitless, and perhaps 
aware that her plots were not undiscovered by 
sir Robert Walpole, who was remarkable for 
his intelligence, she made an artful double, 
and resolved to try what might be done through 
him himself. I forget how she contracted an 
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acquaintance with him. — I do remember that 
more than once he received letters from the 
pretender himself, which probably were trans* 
mitted through her. Sir Robert always car- 
ried them to George II., who endorsed and 
returned them. That negotiation not succeed- 
ing, the duchess made a more home push. 
Learning his extreme fondness for his daugh- 
ter (afterwards lady Mary Churchill), she sent 
for sir Robert, and asked him if he recollected 
what had not been thought too great a reward 
to lord Clarendon for restoring the royal fa- 
mily? He affected not to understand her — 
" Was not he allowed," urged the zealous 
duchess, " to match his daughter to the duke 
of York ?" Sir Robert smiled, and left her. 

Sir Robert being forced from court, the du- 
chess thought the moment* favourable, and 
took a new journey to Rome $ but conscious 

* I am not quite certain that, writing by memory 
at the distance of fifty years, I place that journey ex- 
actly at the right period, nor whether it did not take 
place before sir Robert's fall. Nothing material de- 
pends 011 the precise period. 
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of the danger she might run of discovery, she 
made oyer her estate to the famous Mr. Pul- 
teney (afterwards earl of Bath), and left the 
deed in his custody. What was her astonish- 
ment, when on her return she re-demanded 
the instrument. — It was mislaid — He could 
not find it — He never could find it ! The du- 
chess grew clamorous. At last his friend IbTd 
Mansfield told him plainly, he could never 
show his face unless he satisfied the duchess. 
Lord Bath did then sign a release to her of 
her estate. The transaction was recorded in 
print by sir Charles Hanbury Williams in a 
pamphlet that had great vogue, called A con- 
gratulatory letter, with many other anecdotes 
of the same personage, and was not less acute 
than Sir Charles's Odes on the same hero. 
The duchess dying not long after sir Robert's 
entrance into the house of lords, lord Oxford, 
one of her executors, told him there, that the 
duchess had struck lord Bath out of her will, 
and made him, sir Robert, one of her trustees 
in his room. " Then," said sir Robert laugh- 
ing, " I see, my lord, that I have got lord 
Bath's place before he has got mine," Sir 
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Robert had artfully prevented the last. Be- 
fore he quitted the king, he persuaded his 
majesty to insist, as a preliminary to the 
change, that Mr. Pulteney should go into the 
house of peers, his great credit lying in the 
other house $ and I remember my father's ac- 
tion when he returned from court and told me 
what he had done — " I have turned the key 
of the closet on him" — making that motion 
with his hand. Pulteney had jumped at the 
proffered earldom, but saw his error when too 
late 5 and was so enraged at his own over- 
sight, that, when he went to take the oaths in 
the house of lords, he dashed his patent on 
the floor, and vowed he would never take it 

up But he had kissed the king's hand for 

it, and it was too late to recede. 

But though madam of Buckingham could 
not effect a coronation to her will, she in- 
dulged her pompous mind with such puppet- 
shows as were appropriate to her rank. She 
had made a funeral for her husband as splen- 
did as that of the great Marlborough : she 
renewed that pageant for her only son, a weak 
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lad, who died under age ; and for herself ; and 
prepared and decorated waxen dolls of him 
and of herself to be exhibited in glass-cases 
in Westminster-abbey. It was for the proces- 
sion at her son's burial that she wrote to old 
Sarah of Marlborough to borrow the triumphal 
car that had transported the corpse of the 
duke. " It carried my lord Marlborough/' 
replied the other, " and shall never be used 
for any body else." " I have consulted the 
undertaker," replied the Buckingham, " and 
he tells me I may have a finer for twenty 
pounds/* 

One of the last acts of Buckingham's life was 
marrying a grandson she had to a daughter of 
lord Hervey. That intriguing man, sore, as I 
have said, at his disgrace, cast his eyes every 
where to revenge or exalt himself. Profes- 
sions or recantations of any principles cost 
him nothing : at least the consecrated day 
which was appointed for his first interview 
with the duchess made it presumed, that to 
obtain her wealth, with her grandson for his 
(laughter, he must have sworn fealty to the 
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house of Stuart. It was on the martyrdom of 
her grandfather : she received him in the great 
drawing-room of Buckingham-house, seated in 
a chair of state, in deep mourning, attended by 
her women in like weeds, in memory of the 
royal martyr. 

It will be a proper close to the history of 
those curious ladies to mention the anecdote 
of Pope relative to them. Having drawn his 
famous character of Atossa, he communicated 
it to each duchess, pretending it was levelled 
at the other. The Buckingham believed him : 
the Marlborough had more sense, and knew 
herself — and gave him a thousand pounds to 
suppress it A nd yet he left the k copy be- 
hind him ! 

Bishop Burnet, frbm absence of mind, had 
drawn as strong a picture of herself to the du- 
chess of Marlborough, as Pope did under co- 
vert of another lady. Dining with the duchess 
after the duke's disgrace, Burnet was com- 
paring him to Belisarius — " But how," said 
she, " could so great a general be so aban- 
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doned ?" — " Oh ! madam/* said the bishop, 
" do not you know what a brimstone of a wife 
he had ?" 

Perhaps you know this anecdote, and per- 
haps several others that I have been relating 
■ No matter — they will go under the article 
of my dotage — and very properly — I began 
with tales of my nursery, and prove that I 
have been writing in my second childhood. 

January 13$h, 1789. 




THE END. 
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